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They invest in telephone bonds and 
stocks and we use the money to build 
new telephone facilities. 
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us for telephone service is used for 
wages, taxes, depreciation and other 
operating costs. 


So when you read about the millions of 
dollars we are putting into our expan- 


sion program—or see a new building 
going up—it is good to be able to say: 
**Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. 
Thanks for putting up so much money 


so we can have so much more and 
better telephone service.” 
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Thoughts on the Truman Report 


By W. H. COWLEY 


An Analysis of Four of Seven Major Topics Discussed in the “ Report 


of the President's Commission on Higher Education 


HE “Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Higher 
Education” stands as an 
epochal endeavor in the history of 
American education. It proclaims 
the perennial and precious American 
dream that race, creed, sex, and 
national origin shall not stunt per- 
sonal growth or stand off social 
progress; and it proffers to the 
President and to the people of the 
country a pattern of action to convert 
the dream into operational reality. 

In common with most documents 
proposing important social plans, the 
Report interweaves several strands 
of thought that may be separately 
identified and inspected. Seven of 
these seem to me to be paramount: 
the social vision, the social demand 
for upper-level workers and the sup- 
ply of human ability to meet the de- 
mand, a program for financing the 
recommended expansion of higher 
education, a plan of governing, that 


”? 


is, of controlling, the colleges and uni- 
versities financed, an educational 
philosophy, a proposed structuring 
and intermeshing of educational insti- 
tutions, and a prospectus of pro- 
cedures for staffing higher education. 

Probably few who read the Report 
will disagree with the social vision of 
the Commission, and those who do 
will almost certainly not say so. It 
voices the social conscience of humani- 
tarian seers of all ages, and, in the 
words of Tennyson, it expresses one 
of “the mighty hopes that make us 
men.” In theory almost everyone 
deplores discriminations based on 
biological and social differences, but 
in practice attitudes deeply etched in 
emotion and solidly built into our 
institutions stand in the path of the 
rapid extension of equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. Yet beyond doubt 
these attitudes change for the better, 
and one of many illustrations is the 
statistic quoted ten days ago by 
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Walter White of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored 
People: “In 1946-47 more 
Negroes were graduated from col- 
leges than during the entire decade 
from 1918-27.’ 

Many are not satisfied, however, 
with the speed of improvement, and 
their vigorous demands for accel- 
erated change keep society from 
bogging down in complacency. The 
Truman Report is such a demand, 
and it calls forth applause from most 
Americans. That it will not sweep 
Congress into an animated campaign 
for immediate reform, however, seems 


certain. Mr. Whitehead has observed: 


Human nature is so complex that paper 
plans for society are to the statesman not 
worth even the price of the defaced paper. 
Successful progress creeps from point to 
point, testing each step.’ 


This coolish philosophy of social 
change, however, needs to be bal- 
anced by astatement of John Dewey’s. 
Social thinkers, he writes, 


tend to divide into the conserving and 
the revolutionary. The tendency of some 
is to preserve the values that are already 
embedded in the traditional, relatively 
established order, [but others give their 
energies to showing] the necessity of 
radical changes and to pointing out the 
character of needed reforms.* 


Every age has and needs both 
Deweyans and Whiteheadians, the 
one to propel social mobility, the 
other to protect social stability. 
The Truman Commission probably 
included members of both schools of 
thought, but clearly the Deweyans 
dominated. It could not have been 


New York Herald-Tribune, April 25, 1948. 

* Adventures of — New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1933. 

“Philosophy,” , of the Social Sci- 
ences. New York: Macmillan Co., 1933. p. 124. 
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otherwise. Weliveina revolutionary 
age, and as a nation we are now 
committed to improve the lot of 
underprivileged groups. The Report 
is an evangel in that grand endeavor, 


UT aspiration is not the only 
element involved in planning for 
the future. The keystone of the 
social arch is moral need as inter- 
preted by prophets and reformers, 
but the supporting columns are the 
mundane twins, demand and supply. 
From data provided by the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
Commission estimates that by 1960 
“the number of employed persons 
in professional and semiprofessional 
occupations”’ will increase about 45 
per cent above the 1940 mark (from 
35300,000 to 4,800,000), and it also 
estimates that the numbers in the ad- 
ministrative professions may increase 
during the same period by as much as 
57 per cent (from 3,700,000 to 
§,800,000). Thus the demand for 
the kinds of people trained in uni- 
versities, colleges, and junior colleges 
will increase between 1940 and 1960, 
so the estimate goes, about 50 per 
cent. Yet the Commission proposes 
that the number of students in these 
institutions should be increased, not 
by 50 per cent but by about 300 
per cent (from 1,500,000 in 1940 to 
4,600,000 in 1960). 

Why this discrepancy between the 
Commission’s own estimated demand 
and its own proposal for expansion? 
Nothing that I can find in the Report 
explains this very great difference, but 
perhaps the way the document is put 
together throws some light on the 
question. On page 39 of Volume I 


appears the first statement of the 
proposal that 4,600,000 students be 
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enrolled by 1960. On the same page 
begins the “appraisal of talent” 
which leads to the declaration two 
pages later that “at least 49 per cent 
of our population has the mental 
ability to complete 14 years of 
schooling.” The statistics about social 
demand do not appear, however, until 
two chapters later; and when they are 
presented, they are not related either 
to the supply data or to the enrollment 
proposal. In short, the three variables 
involved are not discussed together. 

The effect of this statistical mélange 
and of the Commission’s silence about 
its formula will probably not be 
felicitous. Educators, the general 
public, and the political authorities 
of the country are asked to prepare 
for the advanced education of twice 
as many students as are now attending 
colleges and three times as many as 
were enrolled in 1940. The Com- 
mission does not make a clear case, 
however, that the country needs that 
many. It seems almost certain that 
most people will look at the estimate 
with skepticism until the data are 
presented with crisp and compelling 
clarity. 

Meanwhile some of the skeptics 
will point out that last fall the United 
States Office of Education reported a 
$6-per cent increase in registrations 
over 1940 (2,340,000 compared with 
1,500,000) and that therefore the 
colleges already enroll just about as 
many students as needed to meet the 
Commission’s estimate of the numbers 
of professional and semiprofessional 
workers needed in 1960. In this con- 
clusion they may well be overlooking 
some of the relevant facts, but the 
‘Report seems to support it. 

Other skeptics will raise another 
question. They will point to the 
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widespread unemployment during the 
depression years and also to the situa- 
tions in France and Germany which 
led to the decay of the former and to 
the rise of Hitler in the latter. 
During the depression, hundreds of 
thousands of highly trained men and 
women could not find work, and some 
of them joined the subversive move- 
ments proving so troublesome today. 
The same situation prevailed in France 
and Germany, and in his book, S/aves 
Need No Leaders, Kotschnig, a German 
living in Germany during this period, 
writes that many of these unem- 
ployed professionals and semipro- 
fessionals joined the Nazis and sup- 
plied much of their technical know-how 
and other varieties of leadership. 

It has always been true that when 
any large proportion of people fail to 
achieve their levels of economic aspira- 
tion, they become potential if not 
actual revolutionaries. The Commis- 
sion recognizes this fact of history, 
but writes: 

This Commission . . . dissents from 
the view that a substantially larger 
fraction of young people going to college 
would yield a large body of frustrated 
and disappointed persons because the 
discrepancy between their interests and 
their economic opportunity would be too 
great. It is true that this might happen 
under certain unfortunate conditions. 
But two points should be made. First, 
college education should be conducted 
with objectives more inclusive than the 
economic advancement of the graduate. 
Second, there is a large array of semi- 
professional and nonprofessional callings 
in which a college education can be of 
marked advantage.* 


The two points proposed by the 


4President’s Commission on Higher Education. 
Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity: 
Vol. II, “Report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education,” pp. 6-7. 
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Commission have validity of course, 
but one wonders why it does not 
discuss the meat of the matter, to wit, 
the “certain unfortunate circum- 
stances” to which it refers. What 
are these circumstances? Patently, 
they are economic and relate to 
periods of depression. But the Report 
seldom mentions the depression of the 
thirties and says nothing at all about 
the possibility of depressions ahead. 
Everyone hopes that we shall not 
have deep depressions again, but 
plans for the future should blend 
hope for the best with provisions for 
the worst. 

It may be that the Commission 
arrived at its 1960 figure after making 
such a blending, but it does not state 
whether it did or not. Unkind critics 
will make much of these consider- 
ations, and even those kindly disposed 
to the Commission’s work will have 
their doubts about its proposals, 
since its entire program of expansion 
rests upon its 4,600,000 estimate. 

In an address given before the 
Department of Higher Education of 
the National Education Association 
late in March, President Newburn, of 
the University of Oregon, said that he 
disagrees with the Commission’s esti- 
mate—and he was a particularly 
important member of the President’s 
Commission for he was chairman of 
the committee responsible for pre- 
paring the volume devoted to the 
financial implementation of the pro- 
posed program. In his address he said: 


To assume... an enrollment of 


4,600,000 students in 1960 seems to 
this speaker to be somewhat unrealistic. 
It is true that on a statistical basis four 
and one-half million students can be 
shown to possess the minimum ability 
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required for work at the college level, 
Such an analysis, however, ignores certain 
human considerations such as the interest 
factor, which is terribly important, the 
factor of sex, which leads to marriage and, 
at times, away from college, and the 
common desire to accept full-time employ. 
ment and thus to forego further formal 
education. It would seem better, there. 
fore, to think in terms of a maxinvum 
college enrollment of 3,000,000 students 
(twice the pre-war maximum) rather than 
4,600,000 [of] the President’s Commission 
on Higher Education. 
If a prominent member of the Com- 
mission does not accept its estimate 
of enrollments in 1960, can it be 
expected that any large percentage of 
educators and of the general public 
will accept it? The answer seems to 
be in the negative, especially since the 
Commission’s formula of estimation 
remains obscure. Moreover, the Com- 
mission’s philosophy at this point also 
remains obscure. Does it hold that 
the talented 49 per cent of our youths 
should be educated up to their 
capacities on the faith that we shall 
continue to have an expanding econ- 
omy which will absorb them? This 
seems to me to be a tenable position, 
but it would need to be supported by 
a vigorous statement about the cardi- 
nal importance of maintaining an 
expanding economy. On this issue, 
however, the Commission nowhere in 
the Report states the socio-economic 
philosophy behind its thinking. 


NOTHER question of high impor- 
tance projects itself here, namely, 
whether or not all talented youths 
should have their post-high school 
(that is, their higher) education in 
community colleges, colleges, and uni- 
versities. President Newburn refers in 
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his address to “the common desire”’ 
of many youths “to accept full-time 
employment and thus to forego further 
formal education.” Everyone knows 
that many young men yield to this 
desire, that many young women do 
too, and that both groups include 
some of the members of the 49 per 
cent with the ability to do junior- 
college work and of the 32 per cent 
with the ability to do senior-college 
and professional-school work. Sta- 
tistics seem not to be available on 
the numbers of these youths, but 
probably they are substantial and 
should be taken into account in 
planning for the future. 
President Newburn’s phrase, “to 
forego further formal education,” 
needs, however, a bit of analysis. 
It implies that those who accept full- 
time employment “forego further 
formal education,” but I do not think 
this is true. Probably several hundred 
thousand young Americans continue 
their formal education while working 
for full salaries, some of them in night 
schools and an even larger number 
in day schools conducted by their 
employers. I had my first teaching 
experience in such a school, the 
Engineering School of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories in New York. 
Its students had jobs in one or 
another of the Laboratory depart- 
ments, but they spent about a quarter 
of their time under formal instruction 
in class. To be admitted to this 
program students had to be high- 
school graduates, and that plus the 
advanced level of their work made 
them higher educational students as 
defined by the President’s Commis- 
sion. The industries and _ business 
organizations of the country conduct 
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hundreds of such schools, but so far as 
I know they have never been enu- 
merated or studied as a group consti- 
tuting an important enterprise of 
American higher education. I made 
an attempt to learn something about 
them last fall, but the job proved too 
involved for the time I had available. 
I discovered, however, that perhaps 
the largest is the General Motors 
Institute at Flint, Michigan, which 
enrolls many hundred students, a good 
proportion of them high-school gradu- 
ates. The director of the school wrote 
me that the employees of General 
Motors devote between 1,500,000 and 
2,000,000 man-hours every year to for- 
mal instruction and that a high percent- 
age of it is of post-high school quality. 

Insurance companies, banks, ac- 
counting firms, and a number of 
other commercial enterprises all oper- 
ate schools of their own or support 
co-operative schools like that oper- 
ated by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Moreover, most of them 
offer instruction in subjects which 
do not relate directly to the students’ 
jobs, that is, instruction in general 
education. 

The “Educational Directory” of 
the United States Office of Education 
does not list any of these industrial- 
commercial advanced schools, but 
clearly they must be recognized as 
part of the system of American 
higher education. So also must the 
advanced civil-service schools run by 
departments of local and state govern- 
ments and by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Department of Agricul- 
ture, for example, operates a Graduate 
School, so named, whose work is 
credited toward doctoral degrees by 
most of the universities of the country; 
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and the schools run by the State 
Department for men entering the 
foreign service, by the F.B.I. for its 
operatives, and by a dozen or more 
other governmental units in Wash- 
ington must also be accounted part 
of the total higher educational enter- 
prise. To them must be added 
the schools conducted by local and 
state governments for budget clerks, 
accountants, policemen, sanitary in- 
spectors, and other employees. Taken 
all together, they must number in the 
hundreds, and a major proportion of 
their activities are indubitably higher 
educational. Some of them in fact, 
require college degrees for admission, 
and the majority probably require a 
high-school diploma or its equivalent. 

To tell the complete story of 
higher educational enterprises inde- 
pendent of colleges and universities, 
I need to describe at least four others: 
the military, the ecclesiastical, the 
labor, and the proprietary systems. 
A sentence about each of them will 
suffice. Everyone knows about West 
Point and Annapolis, but few know 
that the Department of Defense 
operates at least thirty other advanced 
schools ranging from the Army War 
College to the Foreign Language 
School at Monterey, California, where 
several hundred officers and enlisted 
men are instructed in one or more of 
21 foreign languages. Everyone knows 
that the religious denominations oper- 
ate several hundred colleges and 


universities, but few know that the 
Roman Catholic Church alone con- 
ducts over three hundred seminaries 
and schools for educating priests and 
scholastics, which are independent of 
the two hundred fifty Roman Catholic 
colleges. 


The labor movement also 
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has its schools, at least a dozen of 
which enroll full-time students. As 
for proprietary schools, their numbers 
are legion; and many of them require 
high-school graduation for admission 
to some of their programs. 

Taken together, these educational 
enterprises which are independent of 
the colleges probably operate twice as 
many schools as the seventeen hundred 
institutions listed in the “‘ Educational 
Directory,” and almost certainly they 
instruct several hundred thousand 
students—perhaps even as many asa 
million. The President’s Commission 
gives some attention to the pro. 
prietary schools, but it passes over 
the other five systems—and for the 
reason that no one has ever tabulated 
and studied them. The task must be 
undertaken before we shall have all 
the facts necessary for planning the 
desirable expansion of colleges and 
universities. 

The central questions to be an- 
swered are these: What proportion 
of the 49 per cent of our intellectually 
talented youth is served by these 
agencies now? What proportion can 
they serve in the future? The Com- 
mission did not know—or apparently 
seek—the answers to these questions, 
and thus its estimate of 4,600,000 to 
be served by colleges and universities 
in 1960 overlooks fundamentally rele- 
vant data. It seems clear that in the 
future, as in the past and present, the 
post-high school education of a sizable 
proportion of our talented youth will be 
undertaken by systems of higher educa- 
tionother thancolleges and universities. 

The problem of where talented 
youths shall take their post-high 
school education has decisive im- 
portance in planning for the future 
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fnancing of the academic system of 
higher education, that is, of com- 
munity colleges, colleges, and univer- 
sities. If six other programs of higher 
education carry part of the burden of 
educating the estimated 4,600,000 
talented youths, then the academic 
system need not be financed to handle 
that many. Yet the Commission 
assumes that community colleges, 
colleges, and universities must be 
financed to handle the total number. 
This seems not to be a defensible 
position, and its inadequacy throws 
all the financial—and other—esti- 
mates of the Commission into question. 


SHALL not stop to enlarge upon 

this pivotal issue but shall pass on 
to discuss the problem of financing 
the so-called private colleges and 
universities. We have three types of 
institutions to consider here, and not 
just two: first, the 563 that are pub- 
lily financed and controlled; second, 
the 702 privately financed under the 
control of religious denominations; 
and third, the 445 privately financed 
under secular control. But even this 
classification is not adequate because 
when one takes into account the six 
non-academic systems of higher edu- 
cation, four categories appear: 


Public: with breakdowns of several sorts, 
including the military and the civil-service 
operations 

Special interest: 
industrial, and labor 

Private-secular: colleges independent of both 
state and church and governed by publicly 
chartered boards of trustees 

Proprietary: many varieties 


religious, commercial- 


It would take a long volume to 
canvass the implications of this pro- 
posed new classification of the financ- 
ing and control of American higher 
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education, and obviously I cannot 
even begin to discuss them. I suggest 
only one point, therefore, to wit, that 
private-secular institutions of higher 
education should be distinguished 
from the special-interest colleges— 
including the religiously controlled— 
as well as from the _ proprietary 
schools. Why? For two reasons: first, 
because constitutional barriers stand 
in the way of financing private- 
sectarian education but probably do 
not stand in the way of financing 
private-secular education; and second, 
because the health of public education 
in this country—at least on the college 
and university level—depends upon 
the health of private education. 
Perhaps some readers will debate 
the first of these avowals, but I doubt 
that many will question the second. 
Yet the Commission offers no succor 
to private-secular institutions; and, 
more than that, it offers no solace. 
Probably many of these colleges and 
universities would decline public funds 
because of the fear of public control, 
but all of them need counsel toward 
meeting their financial problems. I 
mean the sort of assistance, first, 
which Laird Bell gives in an article in 
which he explores the possibility of 
financial aid from business corpora- 
tions,> and second, the sort of help 
which Frank W. Abrams, the chair- 
man of the Board of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey, proposed in 
his recent address before the Adver- 
tising Council. The Commission gives 
no such help, and I put down the 
volume of the Report which discusses 
finances with the unvoiced exclama- 
tion, “This volume is misnamed: It 
should have been entitled ‘The Finan- 


5“Tf Corporations Will Give,” Atlantic, 181 


(May, 1948), pp. 68-72. 
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cing of Public Higher Education.’”” In 
effect, the Report as a whole counsels 
the private institutions to go row 
their own boats, and the only naviga- 
tional assistance it gives is the warning 
that even thicker weather rides ahead. 


NTERMINGLED in the financial 
hodge podge is the tangled problem 
of governmental supervision of the 
funds allocated. The Commission 
emphatically opposes federal inter- 
ference in the management and con- 
trol of education, and so it proposes 
that monies legislated be assigned to 
the states and that state departments 
of education and state scholarship 
boards administer the grants. This 
may be the necessary procedure, but 
it seems to me that before adoption 
the plan needs considerable study. 
Control of education in state capitols 
may be little less undesirable than 
control centered in Washington. 
Some educators have apparently 
come to the conclusion that the best 
way, and perhaps the only way, to 
move forward toward equality of 
educational opportunity is through 
governmental aid—and regardless of 
the price they may have to pay 
for such financial assistance. This 
they consider to be the democratic 
method. Democracy has many attri- 
butes, however, and local government 
is one of the most vital of them. 
In general, people incline to limit 
the term /ocal government to public 
political units; but it also applies 
to private political units, that is, 
to groups of individuals chartered 
by the state to carry on a wide 
variety of social enterprises. These 


range from mining coal and selling 
electrical appliances to running a 
hospital and operating a university. 
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Since these chartered corporations 
often spread their activities to people 
in and from many places, it is easy to 
overlook their kinship to the political 
units of local government. The char. 
tered city, the chartered business 





organization, the chartered eleemos. | 


ynary institution are all, however, the 
parts of plenary government, and they 
all have extensive _ self-governing 
rights. One might call them fractional 
governments. The political scientists 
refer to this conception as pluralism, 

In his book of several years ago 
entitled Tomorrow’s Business, Beards- 
ley Ruml applies the conception of 
fractional governments to business 
corporations, and he describes the 
wide governmental power granted 
them through their charters. Further- 
more, he goes on to discuss the pivotal 
importance of fractional govern- 
ments—those in the area of business 
as well as those in public social 
service—in the American democratic 


tradition. The ultimate soundness of | 


democracy, he believes, depends upon 
allowing as much as possible of the 
business of society to be conducted 
by the people themselves through 
holding memberships and officerships 
in fractional governments. In other 
words, he contends that it is more 
democratic to multiply and strengthen 
fractional governments than to allow 
central governments to accumulate 
increasing bulk and power. 

People have been battling for cen- 
turies about the relative merits of 
private and public control and man- 
agement of our corporate structures, 
and I, for one, hope that the 
battling will not stop. If it does, it 
will mean that we have all become 
creatures of the state, that civil 
servants in government bureaus will 
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run society, and that fractional gov- 
ernments will be dead or maimed 
beyond recognition. 


ECAUSE of the mounting com- 

plexity of life in the machine age 
and because fractional governments 
have been—and sometimes still are— 
presided over by men of narrow 
vision and sometimes by corrupt 
men, agencies of central government 
have during recent decades grown 
fabulously in numbers and _ power. 
Some of this has been inevitable and 
desirable, but the torrentially rapid 
expansion of government by bureaus 
alarms not a few Americans, among 
them many educators, who want to 
facilitate social advance and social 
justice but who do not want to nur- 
ture the leviathan of statism. They 
want to keep the local-government 
attribute of democracy flourishing. 
Feeling as they do, they intuitively 
oppose the excessive strengthening of 
both Federal and state controls of 
education, and especially of higher 
education. Their numbers include 
not only men associated with private 
institutions but also men on the staffs 
of public institutions and particu- 
larly those in Constitutional state 
universities. 

The proposal of the Commission 
that financial aid to colleges and uni- 
versities be allocated through agencies 
of the states and that the states 
develop strong departments of educa- 
tion must be assessed with this deep 
and widespread antagonism toward 
statism prominently in mind. And at 
the same time, the traditional Ameri- 
can practice of chartering fractional 
governments to handle large areas of 
social business must be given renewed 
emphasis. In particular, in the exam- 
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ination of the Commission’s proposals 
on these issues, attention might well 
be directed to the fact that all during 
our history the Federal Government 
has been giving financial aid to the 
fractional governments called business 
corporations—and without demanding 
representation on their boards of 
directors or other direct controls. 
Supervision, yes; control, no. 

For example, before 1875 Congress 
voted the railroads twice as muc 
acreage in land grants as it gave to 
education, and currently the Federal 
Government pays subsidies to air- 
plane and chemical companies, to 
shipbuilders and armament manu- 
facturers, and to a large number of 
other commercial organizations. It 
supervises the spending of the public 
funds allocated, but it does not work 
through the states, and it does not 
demand representation on the boards 
of directors of the companies aided. 
If help can thus be given to industry, 
why can it not also be given in the 
same manner to private-secular higher 
education? 

The answer, obviously, is that the 
question of financial aid to education 
is all snarled up with the question of 
the separation of church and state. 
Until well after the Civil War, the 
churches controlled all but a small 
percentage of colleges and universi- 
ties, and four out of five students 
attended such institutions. Today, 
only approximately three in ten 
students are enrolled in religiously 
controlled institutions: the others 
attend public institutions or privately 
controlled institutions. The Commis- 
sion recommends financial aid to the 
public institutions but not to those 
under private control. The problems 

[Continued on page 329] 





Oriental and African Studies in 
Great Britain 


By R. L. TURNER 


A Brief Discussion of the Scarborough Report 


O WESTERN country has 
N had longer, more intimate, and 

more extended connections 
with the peoples and countries of the 
East than have the English. Genera- 
tion after generation, Englishmen in 
great numbers have gone out to the 
East from their island home as sol- 
diers and sailors, as engineers and 
lawyers and administrators and, above 
all, as traders. For the world-wide 
commerce of Great Britain, upon 
which the life of her people depends, 
has been built in no small measure 
upon her trade with the countries of 
Asia and Africa. Nor has it been a 
one-way traffic. Commerce must of 
course be a mutual affair, and an ever 
increasing number of Asiatics have 
come to this country to stay among 
us for longer or shorter periods. In 
particular the universities of Great 
Britain have during the past hundred 
years welcomed within their wails a 
growing number of students from 
Asia and Africa. In 1939 the number 
of students who had come from 
Asiatic or African countries reached 
a total of 123. 

Yet through it all the English people 
as a whole have remained strangely 
incurious about the languages, the 
literatures, the history, the philoso- 
phies, the religions, and the art of all 


these peoples with whom they had 
such intimate and close connection, 
A great majority even of those who 
spent their whole lives in the East 
were content to acquire just so much 
of the everyday language of the 
people among whom they worked as 


would enable them to conduct their | 


business. Of the great literatures, 
ancient as well as modern, of the 
culture, of the whole foundation upon 
which the civilization of these peoples 
was built, they remained for the most 
part completely ignorant. Even in 
the universities, in whose courses 
profound study of the classical litera- 
tures of Europe, together with the 
history, the philosophy, and the art 
which they enshrined had for long 
formed a dominant part—even in 
the universities of Great Britain, the 
study of the civilizations of the 
Orient was pursued to a far less extent 
than in those of other western coun- 
tries. Yet what a wealth of human 
experience would have been open to 
their students in the literatures of 
Islam, of Persia, of India, of China, 
of Japan. 

To this general apathy there have 
been notable exceptions. To mention 
only four of the greatest: there was 
Sir William Jones, the second cen- 
tenary of whose birth was celebrated 
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in 1946 at a conference of Oriental- 
ists in Oxford, and who did more 
than any other to bring the treasures 
of the Sanskrit language to the notice 
of European scholars. There was 
Morrison in the field of Chinese. 
There was Edward Browne, whose 
death was felt in Persia to be a 
national bereavement and the cen- 
tenary of whose birth was the occasion 
of a special meeting of the Persian 
Parliament. There was Sir George 
Grierson, whose Linguistic Survey 
will be a lasting memorial of Eng- 
land’s connection with India, and 
whose home in Surrey was a place of 
pilgrimage to many Indian scholars. 
But these were exceptions, and their 
influence, in the absence of a sus- 
tained pursuit of these studies, could 
do little to redress the general neglect. 


GREAT step forward was taken 
in 1916. For in that year there 
was established as an integral part of 
the University of London, the School 
of Oriental and African Studies. The 
purpose of this school of the Univer- 
sity was set out in its Royal Charter: 
To further research in, and to extend 
the study and knowledge of the languages 
of Eastern and African peoples, Ancient 
and Modern, and the Literature, History, 
Religion, Law, Customs and Art of these 
peoples. 
Henceforward not only the classical 
languages (little though they had 
been pursued hitherto) but also the 
modern languages of the East were 
to take their place beside the classical 
and modern languages of Europe in 
an English University. 

Under the constant nurture and 
encouragement of the University of 
London, the School made steady, and 
indeed rapid, progress. It is now a 
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very great institution, unique of its 
kind in the world, in which are pur- 
sued study and research in all the 
major languages and civilizations of 
Asia and Africa and in many of the 
lesser ones. To it come students and 
scholars not only from these islands 
and the British Commonwealth, but 
also from all countries of the world. 
Its seven departments are staffed by 
more than one hundred University 
professors and lecturers, whose courses 
are attended by upwards of one 
thousand students a year. 

I have said that the foundation of 
the School of Oriental and African 
Studies in the University of London 
marked a great step forward toward 
the attainment of mutual under- 
standing between Great Britain and 
the peoples of the East and of Africa. 
An event of even wider significance 
has recently occurred; that is the 
publication of the Scarborough Report 
and the acceptance of all its main 
recommendations by his Majesty’s 
Government. Let me say a word as 
to the origin of this Report. 

The war which began by the inva- 
sion of China by Japan, was waged 
over the whole of Europe, over large 
parts of Africa, and over all East and 
Southeast Asia. In it the British 
Commonwealth found itself allied 
not only with the United States of 
America, but also with two great 
Eastern powers, India and China, 
whose populations between them num- 
ber nearly one-half of all mankind. 
Then, if ever, was knowledge of the 
languages, culture, and economy of 
the peoples of Asia and Africa re- 
quired, both in actual fighting against 
our enemies and in organizing the 
fullest co-operation with our friends. 
Very soon it was seen that our store 
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of knowledge of these things was 
wholly inadequate to the demand. 


T WAS in these circumstances that 

the then Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Anthony Eden, who had himself in 
his younger days taken a brilliant 
university degree in Arabic and Per- 
sian, appointed a commission, under 
the chairmanship of the Earl of 
Scarborough, 7 
to examine the facilities offered by uni- 
versities and other educational institu- 
tions in Great Britain for the study of 
Oriental, Slavonic, East European and 
African languages and culture . . . and 
to formulate recommendations for their 
improvement.! 


The war had emphasized the need 
of such an inquiry but it was to meet 
the demands of a postwar world that 
the Commission would have to frame 
its recommendations. For, in the 
words of the Commission, 


a significant part of our contribution to 
world peace is to understand and know 
our neighbors both near and distant. 
Western and Eastern civilizations have 
been brought together by a revolution in 
communications and must not be allowed 
to remain separated by superstition and 
ignorance. 


The Commission draws attention 
to the vast changes which have 
occurred over the whole East (and 
which indeed are heralded in Africa). 
The publication of the Independence 
of India Act serves only to underline 
that fact. They say: 

Changes such as these loosen the 
political ties and alter the commercial 
ties on which for long our relations with 


1Report of the Interdepartmental Commission of 
Enquiry on Oriental, Slavonic, East European and 
African Studies. London: His Majesty’s Stationery 
Office, 1947. Copies available at $1.00 each from 
Sales Department, British Information Services, 
New York. 
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these countries have been based, and we 
may lose all intimate contact with the 
peoples of Asia, unless . . . we make a 
conscious and imaginative effort to build 
a new relationship on the foundation of 
mutual interest in our respective ways of 
life and thought and in our cultural 
achievements. 


Ignorance of each other’s language 
is obviously the first barrier to a 
mutual understanding between two 
peoples, but it is not the only barrier, 
In defining the scope of their prob- 
lem, the Commission rightly say: 


‘It is not only the teaching of languages 
with which we are here concerned; it is, 
rather, the interpretation to the British 
people of the whole way of life of these 
peoples. How do they live, what is their 
history, as well as how do they speak, are 
questions which these studies should 
attempt to answer. 


Again and yet again the Report 
emphasizes the need for spreading 
this wider knowledge throughout our 
people if mutual understanding and 
from it friendship and co-operation 
are to be achieved. 

The peoples of Asia comprise more 
than half the population of the world. 
From them have sprung civilizations of 
great antiquity which are now renewing 
their ancient vigor by a process of cross- 
fertilization with the civilization of the 
West. If we are to preserve close and 


intimate relations with the nations of | 


Asia we must develop in our country an 
interest in the cultures of the East of a 
quality which will command the respect 
of Eastern scholars and on a scale which 
will in time spread its influence among the 
general public of Great Britain. 


How is this to be attained? The 
answer of the Commission is: 


By an organized effort to be made over 
a period of years to establish oriental and 
African studies and to maintain them on 
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WHAT A PRESIDENT LEARNS 


a permanent basis in the higher educa- 
tional institutions of Great Britain. 

To this end the Commission recom- 
mends, as the focal point of its 
proposals, that the Government shall 
make a large annual grant in order 
that the whole range of Oriental and 
African studies may continue to be 
pursued and developed in London, 
and that at the same time other uni- 
versities throughout England and 
Scotland should be enabled to build 
up strong departments within par- 
ticular fields. His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment has already adopted this 
recommendation. 

To those of us who have long 
striven for this end, this Report and 
its adoption are a ray of bright hope. 
Circumstances have never been so 
propitious in this country for the 
awakening of interest over the whole 
vast field of these studies. There are 
now in England tens of thousands of 
young men and women recently re- 
turned from a direct experience of 
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Eastern and African countries. Some 
of the very best of them are eager to 
devote their lives to these studies, if 
they are given the opportunity. 

With the help of Eastern and 
African countries, we hope that the 
most promising of our students and 
all our younger lecturers will visit 
those countries and learn directly 
from their scholars. We want to see 
an exchange of teachers of Oriental 
subjects between the Eastern univer- 
sities and our own. And finally we 
want to have the opportunity of 
inviting the world’s foremost scholars 
to come here as visiting professors or 
lecturers for longer or shorter periods. 
From our side, the Scarborough Report 
and its adoption by the Government 
make all these things possible. By 
helping each other we shall, to quote 
again the words of the Report, build 
a new relationship between us on the 
firm foundation of mutual interest in 
our respective ways of life and thought 
and in our cultural achievements. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


What a President Learns 


By PAUL V. SANGREN 


A Section from an Anniversary Address 


and psychologists are in agree- 

ment that most of the learning 
which transforms us and shapes our 
destinies can be had only at the price 
of experience. Ten years as a college 
president have taught me how sig- 
nificant is this fundamental observa- 
tion. As Kilpatrick says, “Life is a 
fact lived.” That is another way of 


Vand psychology philosophers 


saying that living requires action, and 
action requires decisions. Only when 
one is in the réle of spectator, is he 
not caught in this situation. Only 
then can he afford to make no deci- 
sions; and only then can he criticize 
freely persons who must act. 

It is not only college presidents who 
experience risks in making the deci- 
sions which action requires. All 
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teachers experience that risk in daily 
association with their students. It 
is that risk which gives our duties the 
desirable quality of high adventure. 

Some people think that a college 
president’s life is full of joys and a 
host of friends. I know that he fre- 
quently walks in sorrow and alone 
because of the times he must do what 
seems impossible. On countless occa- 
sions he must act on the spur of the 
moment and yet act so that what he 
does will have value for a lifetime. To 
accomplish the deeds which his posi- 
tion requires, a college president dare 
not retreat from the intricacies and 
complexities involved in the organiza- 
tion of facilities and faculties. He 
must share in the responsibility re- 
quired to stimulate his teachers, to 
orient his students, and to ingratiate 
himself with his patrons, and at the 
same time he must keep his own 
balance. In the pressure of events, he 
must rush a thousand things through, 
yet appear to hurry no one. 


HAVE learned that a college presi- 

dent must find himself a happy 
medium between realism and _ ideal- 
ism. His colleagues who call them- 
selves realists want the president to 
plan and work in harmony with 
“things as they are.”” The colleagues 
who call themselves idealists want 
the president to think and plan 1 
terms of what ought to be. And fre- 
quently the colleagues themselves are 
realists in their own field but idealists 
in the field of the other fellow. The 
president must give consideration to 
those who urge him to keep his head 
in the clouds, where he may be on the 
lookout for new horizons, as well as to 
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those who urge him to keep his feet 
on the ground for substantial footing. 
Yet all the while he must keep his 
head and feet moving togeth er. 
Though he must not let himself be 
bound by precedent, he must likewise 
not flout tradition. He must be 
practical in his plans, yet daring in 
his dreams. 

I have learned, too, that we live in 
a world of strategy as well as fact, and 
that a president needs to be some- 
thing of a genius in using strategy 
when managing the collegiat e cam- 
paign. Though it is a known fact that 
in human affairs every rule works an 
inconvenience on someone in_ the 
group, the regulations which he makes 
are expected to be the exception to 
this truth. Though in controversial 
matters even experts disagree, the 
president is expected somehow to be 
agreeable to all. Just as a good gen- 
eral knows when to retreat, a presi- 
dent must be skillful in giving ground 
without losing his campaign. And in 
the day-to-day steady marching that 
carries movements forward, he is 
expected to set the pace and at the 
same time bring up the rear. He must 
see to it that his institution helps to 
improve society, even against its will, 
while he persuades it to pay the bill 
and like it. 

These are some of the things I have 
learned in the last ten years. Count- 
less others have learned them in 
decades long ago. Be that as it may, 
if we are now the wiser, can we not 
therefore be the stronger? Can we 
not, from this point on, seek to realize 
new and higher purposes, profiting 
from what we have already learned! 

[Vol. XIX, No. 6 
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Three Eras in Higher Education 


By CARTER DAVIDSON 


Will Leadership in the Present Era Pass from Privately Endowed to 
Publicly Supported Institutions? 


ITH the recent death of 

President Nicholas Murray 

Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity a whole era of American higher 
education passed into history. During 
this first half of the twentieth century 
he has been the most persistently 
influential, and perhaps the most 
representative, college and university 
president. As we seek for similar fig- 
ures in the earlier history of American 
higher education, we find two who 
occupy parallel positions of influence 
in the nineteenth century. For the 
first half of that century I nominate 
President Eliphalet Nott, chief execu- 
tive of Union College from 1804 to 
1866; for the second half of the nine- 
teenth century I nominate President 
Charles William Eliot, head of Har- 
vard University from 1869 to 1909. 
In these three figures we can see the 
changes in higher education high- 
lighted, and the fact that the periods 
in which they lived practically overlap 
gives reasonable continuity to the 
study of these changes. 

Each of the three men lived well 
past the age of eighty and continued 
to exert tremendous educational influ- 
ence until the time of his death. Each 
remained at the same institution 
throughout his educational career, 
which might imply that a man’s influ- 
ence in higher education is greater if 
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he remains at the same place instead 
of moving from institution to institu- 
tion. All three were presidents of 
independently endowed colleges and 
universities; this might imply that 
the great personalities i in highe er edu- 
cation have been largely outside the 
tax-supported institutions, though 
Charles R. Van Hise at the University 
of Wisconsin, Marion L. Burton at 
the University of Michigan, and 
Lotus D. Coffman at the University 
of Minnesota might be pointed out as 
excellent administrators, each of whom 
was tragically cut off at an early age. 


HEN Eliphalet Nott was called 

to the presidency of Union 
College in 1804, he found the pattern 
of American higher education had 
changed very little during the preced- 
ing century. The curriculum had been 
essentially static since the Middle 
Ages, emphasizing the study of Latin 
and Greek grammar and writers, 
mathematics, and moral philosophy. 
The time was ripe, however, for mani- 
fold changes to fit the needs of the 
new nation, and President Nott took 
the lead in setting the pattern for the 
American college as we now know it. 
First he introduced the study of 
American history and government, so 
that Americans would know about 
themselves. Then he introduced the 
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study of French as a modern lan- 
guage, so that students could have 
familiarity with the language of a 
foreign civilization which was in 
existence at their own time. Next he 
expanded the study of philosophy 
into the branch of natural philosophy, 
gradually dividing it into chemistry, 
physics, biology, and geology, with 
professors in each field and with the 
first offering of an undergraduate 
degree in science. Not satisfied with 
this modest recognition of the new 
scientific development, he co-operated 
in the founding of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute at Troy, serving as 
president of both institutions for a 
long period and, when he finally 
resigned as president of Rensselaer, 
establishing a Department of Engin- 
eering as an integral part of the 
balanced program of education for the 
undergraduate college at Union. 

But President Nott was not satis- 
fied to change merely the curriculums 
of the colleges. He employed the dis- 
tinguished French architect, Jacques 
Ramée, to lay out the first plan for a 
college campus, and built the first 
buildings at Schenectady following 
this plan. Thomas Jefferson was obvi- 
ously acquainted with Ramée’s plans 
for Union College at the time that he 
drew up his own plans for the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. As part of Nott’s 
architectural scheme, he built several 
houses for faculty members as a part 
of the dormitories for students, and 
emphasized that these faculty mem- 
bers were to have their homes open 
to students and to maintain a family 
atmosphere on the campus. He did 
away with many of the eighteenth- 
century disciplinary rules and regu- 
lations and stressed the faculty 
member’s obligation to be essentially 
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a counselor, rather than a punisher, 
of the students. To strengthen the 
bonds of fellowship among the stu- 
dents, he was definitely instrumental 
in starting the first American social 
fraternity, Kappa Alpha, established 
at Union College in 1825. Two others 
were founded immediately after, and 
Union thus achieved the name of 
“Mother of Fraternities.”” At Union 
College Nott refused to have the 
social caste and ranking system which 
was in vogue at Harvard and else- 
where, and really lived up to the 
motto which he had chosen for the 
College, ‘‘Under the laws of Minerva 
we all become brothers.” 

The longer Nott remained in his 
position at Union, the more his influ- 
ence grew, and he remained longer 
than any president has ever remained 
in an American college, from 1804 to 
1866. His position as the outstanding 
college president in America was 
recognized on all hands, and Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia 
frequently deferred to Union as the 
leader in educational matters. In 
size, these five institutions were ap- 
proximately the same. Nott himself 
had his finger in most of the activities 
that were going on in the East of his 
day. He was himself a scientist and 
inventor who held patents on more 
than thirty different kinds of stoves. 
He was a backer of Robert Fulton in 
his Hudson River steamboat ven- 
ture. He was a great developer of 
real-estate ventures and at one time 
owned most of the land on which the 
present Long Island City is built. The 
breadth of his interest he carried into 
his teaching in the classroom, where 
he taught personally every student 
who attended the college. His ideas 
on education, therefore, went out 
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from Schenectady to many different 
places in the world, for more than 
eighty-six men who were graduates 
under his régime became presidents of 
other colleges and universities. Among 
these were John M. Gregory, first 
president of the University of Illinois; 
Amos Dean, first president of the 
University of Iowa; Henry Tappan, 
first president of the University of 
Michigan; John Raymond, first presi- 
dent of Vassar; Clark Seelye, first 
president of Smith; Augustus Cowles, 
first president of Elmira, and dozens 
of others. To say that during his 
sixty-two years as president of Union 
Eliphalet Nott set a definite stamp 
upon the American college through 
his own ideas and through his disciples 
is surely no exaggeration. 


HREE years after Eliphalet Nott 

died in office at the age of ninety- 
two, Charles William Eliot, then 
thirty-five years of age, was elected to 
the presidency of Harvard College. 
Trained as a chemist and having been 
professor of chemistry at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology just 
before returning to Harvard, Eliot 
was naturally caught up in the great 
wave of scientific interest which domi- 
nated that period of our civilization. 
In the year 1873, Johns Hopkins died 
in Baltimore and left half of his 
estate of $7,000,000 to found a hos- 
pital and half for a_ university 
emphasizing graduate and professional 
studies. Daniel Coit Gilman gave up 
the presidency of the University of 
California to head this new institu- 
tion. Although Johns Hopkins was 
thus the first institution to announce 
itself as a university on the model of 
the European graduate schools, it was 
Harvard under President Eliot which 
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really developed the idea to its 
highest form. The Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, the Law School, 
the Divinity School, the Medical 
School, and later other specialized 
divisions such as Education, Design, 
Business Administration, and Public 
Administration assumed the position 
of leadership which they have held to 
this very day. 

Harvard differed from Johns Hop- 
kins, however, in that it already pos- 
sessed a strongly established under- 
graduate college, and its alumni were 
determined that undergraduate life 
at Harvard was not to suffer as the 
graduate professional schools grew. 
Eliot therefore devoted much of his 
own attention to strengthening the 
program of the undergraduate col- 
lege, and introduced the “elective 
system” into the curriculum, allowing 
the student to choose those courses 
which interested him most and which 
made a pattern suited to his own indi- 
vidual needs. For a generation this 
idea was dominant in American col- 
leges. He was also interested in the 
idea of adult education, and pushed 
self-development through the famous 
Harvard Classics, the “‘five-foot shelf 
of books.” By the time of his retire- 
ment in 1909, his forty-year adminis- 
tration had given definite form to the 
modern university, and Harvard was 
recognized throughout the world as 
the strongest educational institution 
in America. 

Coincidentally, Eliot also died at 
the age of ninety-two, but he had the 
wisdom to retire at the age of seventy- 
five and allow Abbott Lawrence 
Lowell to continue his good work. 
Nott had held the reins at Union up 
until his death, but during the latter 
years it was impossible for him to 
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exert the strong leadership which he 
had shown earlier, and factionalism 
destroyed much of the effectiveness 
of the institution. Eliot realized that 
this might occur and turned over the 
reins to Lowell, though it is undoubt- 
edly true that during the last seven- 
teen years of his life Eliot exerted 
continuing influence on educational 
policies at Harvard. 


UR years before Nott’s death 

Nicholas Murray Butler was born. 
He was elected president of Columbia 
University in 1901, eight years before 
Eliot’s retirement. He served as 
president at Columbia for forty-four 
years, seeing it grow tremendously in 
size, endowment, and international 
prestige during that time. He found 
the university primarily a teaching 
institution; he left it a complicated 
organization which served the world. 
Whereas in the year 1go1 the budget 
of Columbia and of most other uni- 
versities was devoted largely to 
teachers’ salaries and instructional 
supplies, by 1945 its distribution was 
altered so that the average university 
budget fell into three approximately 
equal parts: one part for instruction, 
the other two for institutional services 
and research. Under the heading of 
institutional services I include such 
matters as dining halls, dormitories, 
extension divisions, student-health 
services, intercollegiate athletics, and 
the like. In 1g01 the university paid 
very little attention to where the 
student lived, how he got his meals, 
whether his health and extra-curricular 
activities were looked after or not. 
During the past forty-five years, 
however, the problem of providing for 
the full life of the student while he is 
engaged in higher education has 
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become a major one, and a large por- 
tion of the administrative staf of the 
institution is engaged in seeing that 
the student is properly housed, fed, 
amused, occupied, and guided. 

Whereas in Ig0I research was 
thought of as something in which a 
teaching member of the faculty en- 
gaged on Saturday afternoons and in 
the summers as a means of maintain- 
ing his academic respectability, today 
many of the large universities employ 
almost as large a staff of full-time 
research faculty as of teaching fac- 
ulty, and many of the teaching faculty 
receive at least half their salaries for 
time spent in research. This research 
is financed not so much from endow- 
ment funds as from special grants 
made by industrial corporations, gov- 
ernment agencies, and especially en- 
dowed foundations which insist that 
the function of higher education is as 
much to serve the advancement of 
knowledge and science and technology 
as it is to serve the students who seek 
an education. Some of the universi- 
ties have more separately established 
research institutes than they have 
schools or departments of instruction. 
Mr. Butler saw this growth taking 
place at Columbia and took an active 
part in promoting it. He also made 
of Columbia a recognized center of 
international scholarship exchange, 
and looked upon himself as the cul- 
tural ambassador of the United States 
to the scholarly world. 


E ARE now entering upon a 

new era in higher education and 
are wondering who will be the Nott, 
Eliot, or Butler to provide the leader- 
ship for American higher education in 
the years ahead. One thing seems 
fairly certain: No university president 
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THREE ERAS IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


of the second half of the century will 
enjoy as long a term of office as the 
forty- to sixty-two-year terms of this 
trio. Even Robert Hutchins, who 
became president of Chicago at the 
age of thirty, is required by his own 
strictly enforced edict to retire at the 
age of sixty-five. 

“It might very well be that the next 
half-century will see the flowering 
of the tax-supported university in 
America. Only recently the total 
enrollment in the tax-supported insti- 
tutions came up to the point where it 
equaled the total enrollment in those 
that are privately endowed. The 
recently released “Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher 
Education” would indicate that the 
enrollment in institutions of higher 
education is going to increase greatly 
during the next few years, and that 
most of this expansion will have to be 
paid for by federal or state money. 
The report suggests that all able 
young people should be assured sup- 
port from federal scholarships, and 
that the total enrollment by 1960 will 
probably be three times what it was 
in 1940. If this development takes 
place, it seems likely that the great 
bulk of these students will have to be 
educated in state-supported or tax- 
supported institutions, and that many 
of our state universities will become 
permanent leviathans of thirty thou- 
sand, forty thousand, or fifty thousand 
students each. Although this size can 
be no guaranty of quality, it will 
certainly be an assurance of the tre- 
mendous influence these institutions 
will exert in forming American ideals 
and practices. 

For leadership in such an educa- 
tional world, America must seek a 
university president who believes in 
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the democratic way of life and wishes 
to see the values of higher education 
made available and useful to the large 
majority of our adult population. 
The old aristocracy of the college 
degree must go. There will still be 
some institutions which are highly 
selective and which consider their 
degrees a hallmark of quality entitling 
their alumni to membership cards in 
the best social clubs, but the great 
university of tomorrow will probably 
pay no attention to social acceptability 
or private wealth, and its president 
will be primarily a molder of public 
opinion. Whereas at one time in 
American history the communities of 
the state used to fight for the state 
penitentiary or the state insane 
asylum as more desirable assignments 
than the state university, by 1960 the 
state-university town will in all proba- 
bility be the center of culture of the 
whole commonwealth, and the influ- 
ence of the president of that university 
upon the total life of the state will be 
greater than that of the governor, 
because he is in office for a longer 
period of time. 


ILL our states, however, be 

able to give to the president of 
the state university the opportunities 
for the expression of his own ideas and 
for the development of new tech- 
niques which have in the past been 
accorded to the presidents of inde- 
pendent institutions? The sad experi- 
ences which some state-university 
presidents have gone through in 
recent years might indicate that it is 
much more important for them to 
stay on the good side of their legisla- 
tures and to learn to drink and tell 
stories with the boys than it is for 
them to think about educational prob- 
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lems and develop new ways of serving 
the state through education. Nott, 
Eliot, and Butler were responsible 
only to their boards of trustees, and 
after a few years they were given such 
complete freedom that many of their 
decisions were made entirely on their 
own responsibility. Will there be 
room for such individuals in the 
great tax-supported institutions of 
tomorrow? 

It has been clearly pointed out by 
many authorities that the intellectual 
independence of the tax-supported 
institution is to a great extent con- 
tingent upon the continued strength of 
the independent institutions. There- 
fore, as America moves into this era 
of great expansion of opportunity 
in higher education, it must see 
to it that both of the great 
streams, independent and _state- 
supported education, are allowed to 
flow unimpeded. It has always been 
assumed in America that both pri- 
vately endowed and _ tax-supported 
institutions are public-service institu- 
tions, organized not for profit but for 
service to students desiring knowledge 
and to the cause of learning itself. 
The tax-supported institutions were 
to be financed through funds from the 
state and federal governments. The 
endowed colleges and universities 
were to secure their help from philan- 
thropic individuals and, because their 
income went back into the service of 
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the state, they were to be granted tax 
exemption on their property and 
income. Their services to date have 
more than justified this tax exemp- 
tion, for they have saved the taxpayer 
many times over the amount which 
has been saved in the form of taxes 
forgiven. Recent attempts to destroy 
the independent colleges through 
taxation of their income and through 
the elimination of future support 
from philanthropic donors seem trag- 
ically short-sighted, for if these insti- 
tutions are not able to perform their 
educational services, they must be 
carried on at a greater expense by 
the public treasury. 

Possibly our institutions of higher 
education have become so diversified 
that we cannot expect to have another 
leader of the eminence of Nott or 
Eliot or Butler to help bring in the 
new day. On the other hand, if sucha 
leader is discovered, perhaps he will 
be a man who will bring about a 
happy reconciliation between tax- 
supported education and independ- 
ently endowed education, weaving 
them together into a pattern of Ameri- 
can higher education which will be- 
stow its benefits democratically upon 
all qualified students and will at the 
same time maintain the highest stand- 
ards of scholarship, research, and 
public service. The educatidnal world 
will be watching eagerly to see whether 
such a man will appear. 

[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 
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Churches and the Negro 


By FRANK S. LOESCHER 


The Racial Practices of Protestant Colleges and Universities 


F OCCUPATIONAL and residen- 
tial segregation are the two major 
problems facing Negroes in the 
North, educational segregation is the 
third. It is the thesis of this paper 
that church-related institutions are ad- 
hering to a pattern of segregation and 
not actively furthering thie integration 
of the Negro into American Society.! 
Denominational institutions, al- 
though no longer dominant, are still 
an important factor in American edu- 
cation. In the nineteenth century, 
education gradually became accepted 
as an established function of govern- 
ment; today we have a public system 
extending from the nursery school 
through the graduate school. Never- 
theless, as recently as 1929-30, 


... the 278 Protestant colleges and uni- 
versities provided for about one-fifth of 
all of our students in higher education. 
.. . Considering only collegiate depart- 
ments, the proportion is one-fourth. 
Reports of enrollments furnished for 
1931-32 by thirteen of the major denom- 
inations represented in the Council of 
Church Boards totaled 175,204. In the 
Methodist colleges alone there were 
67,490; in Southern Methodist, 29,282; in 
Northern Baptist, 28,638; in Presby- 
terian, 22,991; in Disciples, 11,252.” 

'Loescher, Frank S. “The Protestant Church 
and the Negro.” Ph. D. thesis, University of Penn- 
sylvania, 1946. (Microfilmed). 

*Hartshorne, Hugh; Stearns, Helen R.; and 
Uphaus, Willard E. Standards and Trends in 


Religious Education. New Haven, Connecticut: 
Yale University Press, 1933. pp. 132-33: 


In the early thirties, the same 
authors, summarizing the investments 
of the Protestant denominations in 
higher education, said: 

The Churches today control almost a 
third of the colleges and universities of 
the country, own one-fourth of the prop- 
erties involved, and furnish one-third of 
the endowment. In number of teachers 
employed in proportion to enrolment, and 
in expenditure per student, these institu- 
tions compare favorably with others. 

Private education still plays a sig- 
nificant rdle despite depressions and 
competition from state universities. 
Some of the weaker denominational 
colleges have gone out of business, but 
in 1944 one could find classified as 
white institutions controlled by Prot- 
estant denominations 251 four-year 
colleges and universities and Io! 
junior colleges.‘ 

For the purposes of our investiga- 
tion the foregoing statistics require 
several qualifications. The present 
study is limited to higher educational 
institutions controlled by denomina- 
tions in the Federal Council of 


87bid., p. 217. 

‘The discrepancy between our figures and those 
cited in Standards and Trends in Religious Educa- 
tion is to be found in the matter of definition. Our 
statistics are based on the data furnished the 
Office of Education, which requests institutions 
applying for admission to listing in the Educational 
Directory to state the legal control under which the 
institution operates. The number of colleges 
affiliated with a denomination is, of course, much 
larger. United States Office of Education. Educa- 
tional Directory, 1944-45: Part III. p. 7. 
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Churches, plus the Southern Baptists, 
the Friends General Conference, and 
the unaffiliated Friends Yearly Meet- 
ings. Furthermore, a large number of 
these denominational institutions are 
in the South, where separate schools 
for white and Negro pupils are main- 
tained. Our examination of racial 
policies is confined to institutions not 
located in Alabama, Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, 
Missouri, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and also the 
District of Columbia.5 

The problem of separating denomi- 
national and undenominational pri- 
vate colleges is difficult. The writer 
wrote to all of the institutions of 
higher education of the seventeen 
denominations outside of the South 
described in the Educational Directory, 
1944-45 of the United States Office of 
Education as under the control of the 
seventeen Protestant denominations. 
This method reduces the number of 
institutions but, since this is a study 
of the policies and practices of the 
denominations themselves, it seems 
the fairest procedure. 

A request for information on the 
number of students of racial minor- 
ities (American Indians, Chinese 
Americans, Japanese Americans, Mex- 
ican Americans, Negro Americans, and 


5In these states “‘. . . all public schools must 
be separate and pupils of the white and Negro 
races are not permitted to attend the same school.” 
See Mangum, Charles S., Jr., The Legal Status of the 
Negro (Chapel Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1940), p. 79. Mangum 
states that “separate higher educational facilities 
are maintained in all of the southern and border 
states, even where the prohibition against mixed 
schools is statutory and not constitutional” (page 
104). According to Mangum, only four states, 
Florida, Kentucky, Oklahoma, and Tennessee, 
expressly require that private education be separate 
(see p. 103). 
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others) enrolled in 1939-44 and in 
1944-45 was sent to the heads of 
colleges and universities. Each insti. 
tution was also asked if there were any 
colored Americans on its faculty or 
board and what its present policy was 
on admitting colored Americans. 
Of the 98 church-controlled colleges, 
70 replied (65 are co-educational, four 
are for men and one is for women) 
The number of students enrolled in 62 
church-controlled colleges during the 
five-year period 1939-44 was: 


Negro Negro 


Seaticane Colleges Sendente Colleges 
° 30 Se ne 2 
Rei y hs ceensu o> 9 Basco Veen Kann I 
ae ee ee 7 AE) carats Stee I 
ee Re rt a aero 4 ee idivctcasaee I 
BR cue one ak Gees 2 _) RN eeeeaee I 
ee eee ee I RR Bin Shc. tod ee I 
_ HA in eer ern I : ee I 


Sixty-two colleges for the five-year 
period had 165 Negro students. Amost 
one-half of the colleges (30) had not a 
single Negro. Only ten colleges had 
five or more Negro students, that is, 
one or more during each year. 

In 1944-45 the number of Negro 
students enrolled in 66 church-con- 
trolled colleges’ was: 


Negro Negro 


Students Colleges Students Colleges 
Deine tenes 36 Wastin Psa tersscrverd I 
"Sey ee 15 chests sale none I 
Deen awrekys one om 5 Ped hiwcas ee I 
eS ere ee 3 ae ca tehal Sat. 2 


A majority of these colleges (36) still 
have no Negro students enrolled. 
Only ten colleges had three or more 
Negro students. Eighty-one Negro 
students, in all, were enrolled. The 
total number of students attending 


*Eight colleges have not been included in this 
summary because, even though the writer inter- 
preted their replies as meaning no Negro students 
attended them in 1939-44, one could not be certain 
that no Negroes were enrolled during the period. 

7The replies of four colleges for 1944-45 have 
also been excluded, because they were ambiguous. 
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CHURCHES AND THE NEGRO 


the 70 colleges in 1944-45 was approx- 
imately twenty-three thousand. 


It is doubtful if the other colleges 
and universities which did not reply, 
also classified by the Office of Educa- 
tion as under denominational control, 
differ markedly in the number of 
Negro students enrolled. This judg- 
ment is based on the annual reports of 
the number of Negroes enrolled in or 
graduating from colleges which are 
published in the August issue of The 
Crisis. Only four Protestant colleges, 
Butler University, University of Den- 
ver, Drew University, and Hamline 
University, appear in the list of 
northern and western institutions. 
The data assembled by The Crisis are 
admittedly not based on a scientific 
survey, but they are the best source in 
existence. The Crisis data for the 
academic years 1939-40 through 
1944-45 not only substantiate the 
judgment made about the 27 colleges 
which made no report, but also con- 
trast the enrollment of Negro students 
in public and private colleges and uni- 
versities with their admission by de- 
nominationally controlled institutions. 

An inspection of the figures pub- 
lished in The Crisis shows that the 
large majority of Negro students who 
attend mixed institutions go to the 
state universities. A sizable group 
goes to the well-known private uni- 
versities. There is a sprinkling in 
some of the small undenominational 
colleges and, as our survey confirms, 
an insignificant number of Negro stu- 
dents in the church-controlled colleges. 


_.. planners of the recent ex- 
haustive study, the “National 
Survey of the Higher Education of 
Negroes”, proceeded on the apparently 
well-established assumption that the 
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vast majority of Negroes who attend 
mixed institutions are enrolled either 
in state universities or in a few of the 
outstanding private universities. Thus 
they chose Kansas, Illinois, Ohio 
State, and Cincinnati among the pub- 
lic universities, and Chicago, North- 
western, New York University, and 
Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity from the private universities. 
Some remarkable findings which have 
a direct bearing on the rdéle of Prot- 
estant Colleges in the integration of 
Negro Americans came out of this 
study, the most noteworthy from 
both an economic and _ sociological 
point of view being that 


whereas very few southern Negroes were 
attending these eight northern univer- 
sities in 1939-40; in the year preceding, 
nearly 4,000 northern Negroes attended 
Negro colleges. Almost 3,000 of this num- 
ber attended colleges in Southern States.® 


There were 635 Negro students in 
the four public universities and 618 
in the four private universities. Sev- 
enty-seven per cent were residents of 
the state in which the institution was 
located, only 14 per cent came from 
the South, and, of the 88 students 
from the South, 63 were graduate 
students. Seventy per cent of the 
1,253 students in these eight universi- 
ties had attended mixed high schools, 
indicating that the “majority... 
had been residents of northern cities 
at least since early adolescence.””® 

These Negro students, on the whole, 
were well prepared to meet the uni- 
versities’ standards. They had a 
median percentile ranking which exceeded 
the median for the total student body in 


8Caliver, Ambrose. 4 Summary. Washington, 
D. C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1943. p. 13. (“National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes,” Vol. IV). 

*Tbid. 
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Ohio State University (55.5). The Negro 
students fell slightly below the median at 
the University of Chicago (47.5) and con- 
siderably lower at the University of 
Kansas (23.9). The medians in the read- 
ing tests were similar to those of the 
psychological examinations. In grade- 
point averages for five universities, the 
Negro students had a median grade of C, 
with a normal distribution in the various 
grade intervals at each institution. 

[But the] Negro students were found 
to face a number of special problems in 
northern institutions, primarily in terms 
of finances, housing, and the lack of par- 
ticipation in campus life. Negro students 
seldom lived on the campus and, in 
general, they seemed not to “belong” in 
the same way that white students feel 
themselves a part of the university.” 


The denominational colleges in the 
North with a few exceptions have not 
even begun to grapple with this prob- 
lem which, as Caliver suggests, has 
vital implications for the present and 
future welfare of Negro Americans, 
and, we would emphasize, for Ameri- 
cans of all complexions. This is demon- 
strated with especial poignancy for 
three northern states: 


. . » Kansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania in 
which Negro colleges were located together 
had 1,722 Negro residents attending 
Negro colleges in 1938-39. Of this num- 
ber, 718 students attended Negro colleges 
within their own States, while 48 went to 
one of the Negro colleges in another 
Northern State. The remaining 946 stu- 
dents resident in these States attended 
Negro colleges in Southern States. 

Thus in 1938-39, the Negro colleges of 
the Southern States provided educational 
facilities for 946 residents of these three 

107}id. The questions raised by Caliver as to 
“why ... such large numbers of Negroes go 
South to attend Negro colleges while relatively 
few southern Negroes go North” could be studied 


with profit by Northern college administrators and 
faculties. See especially pp. 13-14. 
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Northern States, while... all the 
Southern States together sent to the four 
Negro colleges in these three States only 
218 students." 





HE data we have assembled | 
make it possible to examine the | 


contribution of the Protestant colleges 
in Kansas, Ohio, and Pennsylvania, 
The eight church-controlled colleges 
in Kansas enrolled for the five-year 
period, 1939-44, 52 Negro students. 
In 1944-45 there were 10 Negro 
students enrolled. Of the twelve 
Protestant colleges in Ohio, the seven 
replying to our inquiry enrolled ap. 
proximately 36 Negroes during 1939- 
44; and in 1944-45 nine colleges 
enrolled 22. In Pennsylvania, eleven 
of the eighteen church institutions 
enrolled eight Negro students during 
the five-year period 1939-44, and nine 
colleges said they had six in 1944-45. 
Twenty-six colleges in these three 
states had 96 Negroes over a five-year 
period—less than one Negro per 
college per year. In 1944-45, 26 
colleges had 38 Negro students, an 
average of approximately one and 
one-half Negro students per college. 
Contrast these figures with the 946 
Negro students of these states who 
went to southern Negro colleges. 
Pennsylvania, with the second 
largest Negro population of all the 
states outside the South, 470,172 in 
1940, has eighteen Protestant church- 
controlled colleges and universities 


and six church-related institutions. | 
On the basis of the present survey and | 


information secured from informed 
sources, the writer believes that these 


“Brown, Ina C., and Cavins, L. V.. “Higher 





| 
| 
| 


Education of Negroes in Northern Institutions,” | 


| 


General Studies of Colleges for Negroes. Washington, 
D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 
1942. p. 83. (“National Survey of the Higher Edu- 
cation of Negroes,’”’ Vol. IT). 
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CHURCHES AND THE NEGRO 


24 institutions in 1944-45 did not 
have ten Negro students. 

The institutions surveyed were also 
asked to state if any Negroes were on 
their faculties or boards of trustees. 
No Negro was regularly employed on 
the teaching staff of any denomina- 
tionally controlled college.2 No Negro 
is a member of the board of trustees 
of any college. 


N GENERAL, then, we find that 
Tie Protestant college enrolls Ne- 
groes in negligible numbers and that 
in its practices we have almost the 
counterpart of congregational prac- 
tice. Like the local church, a few of 
the colleges have one or two Negroes; 
as in the local church no aggressive 
campaign is being undertaken to 
admit Negroes, to encourage Negroes 
to apply for admission, or to develop 
a sense of community in which 
Negroes will “feel at home.” 

Denominational conventions, again 
as in the case of congregational mem- 
bership, in a few instances have made 
some rather general pronouncements 
with regard to the enrollment of 
Negroes in their colleges but, again, 
as in the case of the local church, they 
have adopted no explicit policies with 
regard to the racial program of their 
colleges. In 1934 the Disciples of 
Christ recommended that Negro 
divinity students be admitted to their 
white colleges. In 1943 the Northern 
Presbyterians recommended that 


. our Colleges . . . work toward the 
goal of making available their privileges, 


_ "The survey was made in the spring of 1945. 
Since that time, William Penn College and Haver- 
ford College have appointed Negro professors. See 
Haygood, William C., “Negro Teachers in White 
Institutions,” Phi Delta Kappan, XXVIII (Octo- 
ber, 1946), pp. 74-75, for a listing of Negroes who 
ave taught in white institutions during the past 
few years. 
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activities, ministry, and fellowship equally 
to all races." 


In 1946 and 1947 the Brethren, 
Congregational, Evangelical and Re- 
formed, and United Presbyterian 
general meetings took cognizance of 
this important issue. 

While no denomination has any 
policy with regard to its church- 
related colleges admitting Negroes, 
this appears to be one area in which 
many denominations might establish 
official standards with respect to the 
racial policies of their colleges. It 
must be recognized, of course, that 
rarely do _ national headquarters 
directly elect members of the boards 
of trustees of the colleges. More 
often, it is a state or regional body 
which exercises such authority, and 
in many cases the college board of 
trustees is permitted to choose its own 
members, provided they are members 
of the church. 

However, as we have seen, there 
are pronouncements on the desirabil- 
ity of Christian colleges admitting 
Negroes. Nearly all of the denomina- 
tions have a board which attempts to 
develop a closer relationship between 
the college and the church. The 
degree of church-board control is not 
at all uniform. Nevertheless, there is 
a strong movement within the denom- 
inations to strengthen the relationship 
between the church and the college. 
Thus the Northern Presbyterians 
have announced: 

1. The college shall adopt a statement of 
purpose clearly defining its status as a 
Christian college. 

2. It shall be the declared policy of the 
college to employ as regular members 
of the faculty only men and women 
who are active members in good stand- 
13The Church and Race, p. 1. 
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ing of some evangelical Christian 
church which affirms its loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as the Divine Lord and 
Savior. The Board does not rule that 
this action is to affect faculty members 
already employed. 

3. The college shall provide courses in 
biblical studies and shall require at 
least one such course for graduation." 


The Northern Baptists, the Metho- 
dists, and the Presbyterians, the 
leading Protestant denominations in 
point of numbers of colleges, are now 
attempting to strengthen their ties 
with the colleges. Even the Congre- 
gationalists, famed for their decen- 
tralization of control, are now renew- 
ing denominational bonds. By means 
. of these developing channels, denomi- 
national colleges may in time encour- 
age Negroes and other minorities to 
enroll. 


ROTESTANTISM’S _ greatest 

weakness has been its failure to 
make an adequate contribution to the 
integration of Negro Americans. We 
have seen how in 1938-39 almost three 
thousand northern Negro students 
attended segregated institutions in 
the South while only 165 Negro stu- 
dents for a five-year period, 1939-44, 
were enrolled in 62 northern church- 
controlled colleges. 

The “National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes” indicates that it 
is unlikely that Negro students in the 
near future will rush to enter the 
church colleges even if the church 
colleges should make it widely known 
that Negro students will be considered 
on the same basis as white students. 
As far as the denominational colleges 


4A Set of Standards for Colleges Affiliated 
with the Presbyterian Church.” Adopted by the 
Board of Christian Education, Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., April 28, 1943 (mimeographed). 
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are concerned, not until the adminis. 
tration and faculty, as well as the 
student body and townspeople, learn 
how to treat “colored” people as 
people, will the increasing voluntary 
segregation of Negroes, typified by 
the nearly three thousand northern 
Negro students attending southern 
colleges, begin to decrease. And this 
is easier said than done. A thorough 
educational program will be required 
in most institutions before Negro 
students can participate freely in all 
the campus activities. Once such 
changes in attitudes have occurred on 
a college campus, the college might 
indicate that Negro students were 
welcome by appointing qualified Ne. 
groes to its faculty and its board of 


trustees and establishing special 
scholarships. 
The Protestant college need not 


think of opening its doors to qualified 
Negro students as an act of charity. 
These colleges are failing to be intelli- 
gent about the ignorance of white 
students and their responsibilities for 
the building of understanding between 
America’s racial groups. As Donald 
Young says, “We should do well to 
heed Moton’s shrewd observation” 


The white man’s knowledge of Negro 
life is diminishing, and the rate is accel- 
erated by the present-day policy of segre- 
gation. This operates practically to make 
an ever widening gulf between the two 
races, which leaves each race more and 
more ignorant of the other. Without 
contact there cannot be knowledge: segre- 
gation reduces the contacts, and so knowl 
edge and understanding decrease. With 
the decreasing knowledge come. . 
prejudice and even hatred. So a vicious 
circle is established whose ultimate effect, 
unless counteracted, must be a separation 
of the races into more or less opposing 


[Continued on page 320) 
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Co-ordination by the Administrator 


By E. G. 


WILLIAMSON 


As a Fundamental Process in Administering Service Agencies 


VERYONE knows that admin- 
istration is the maintaining of 
an organization at an accept- 
able level of effectiveness. A single 
head, working co-operatively with the 
staff members, assigns duties, super- 
vises the performance of them, and 
evaluates the outcome. In a com- 
munity, however, and I shall speak of a 
university frequently as a community, 
there are a number of organizations 
performing often identical, sometimes 
dissimilar, and sometimes inappropri- 
ate services to students. That is, 
specialized functions or services have 
grown up in separate organizations. 
This leads to decentralization of ad- 
ministration, with various organiza- 
tions functioning not as part of a team 
or as part of a concerted and compre- 
hensive plan, but often independently 
and quite frequently competitively. 
Any situation involving decentrali- 
zation of functions automatically ne- 
cessitates the establishment of a 
corrective which we call co-ordination. 
Co-ordination is, therefore, an admin- 
istrative means of avoiding friction, 
duplication, competition, and other 
undesirable practices among autono- 
mous independent organizations which 
operate in the same general field of 
endeavor. It should be noticed that 
it is only when there is duplication or 
conflict in the same general field 
of endeavor that co-ordination is a 


necessity. Obviously there is no need 
for co-ordination when two _inde- 
pendent, autonomous organizations 
operate in fields which are unrelated. 

Co-ordination is an effective means 
of developing co-operative relation- 
ships which bring about a dovetailing 
of partial and specialized services into 
a total program or pattern of services. 
It is also a means of bringing about a 
desirable degree of coherence within 
a decentralized system of organiza- 
tions. Co-ordination is not a static 
form of administrative structure. It 
is rather a function and a dynamic 
process constantly changing because 
of at least four factors. First, the 
workers’ personalities, interests, un- 
derstandings, and motivations change 
from period to period. Second, there 
are shifts and changes in the com- 
munity with respect to the demands 
made upon the organizations in a 
particular field of endeavor. Third, 
the needs of individual clients change 
as they themselves progress from one 
age period to another, from one eco- 
nomic status to another, from one 
physiological status to another, and 
from one psychological status to 
another. Fourth, in any field of social 
endeavor the products of research and 
systematized experiences constantly 
feed into the professional practices 
and services, thereby changing the 
conceptions of the basic nature of the 
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client and his needs as well as produc- 
ing modifications in the workers’ 
skills and techniques. 

There are at least five methods or 
types of co-ordination, all of them 
important in a comprehensive well- 
rounded service program. The first 
and simplest, but least effective, type 
of co-ordination is the one that is 
most frequently used—a legalistic 
approach which divides the com- 
munity into independent and autono- 
mous jurisdictions, each with single 
and dominant organization. Fre- 
quently this type of co-ordination is 
established by community surveys 
which look over the structures or 
organizations involved and then stake 
out a claim for each one. This type of 
co-ordination through planning often 
leads to rigid institutionalization, with 
each organization becoming more and 
more autonomous because walls of 
separation have been established and 
legally reinforced. As a result of such 
reinforced separation, the workers in 
any particular organization tend to 
settle down behind a bulwark of legal 
defenses and adopt an official ritual 
of operation, and from then on they 
press buttons to start and to stop the 
machinery of the organization. Very 
often, the individual worker becomes 
more concerned about maintaining 
the ritual of operations than ensuring 
the effective service to the client. 

The second type of co-ordination 
involves a continuous program of edu- 
cation of workers in all agencies and 
organizations, not merely with respect 
to their own specialties, but especially 
with respect to every other specialty 
represented in the community. For 
example, in the University of Minne- 
sota, the speech clinician becomes 
trained in understanding, although 
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not necessarily proficient in operation, 
with respect to the specialty of voca. 


tional guidance. The mental hygienist | 


becomes acquainted with the specialty 
known as reading remediation. The 
group worker dealing with student 
activities and organizations becomes 
informed about the therapeutic values 


of individual counseling. And the | 


faculty adviser comes to see the im. 
portance, and also understand the 
processes, of financial counseling. This 
mutual education of workers in each 
other’s specialties sometimes leads 
to a superficial type of imitation and 
an attempt to be a specialist in all 
fields; but when persisted in under 
effective leadership, this superficial 
attempt gives way to a sound basis 
for co-ordination. 

The third type of co-ordination is 
the development of mutual respect 
for other specialists as well as other 
specialties. Since specialists are hu- 
man beings, they tend to settle down 
comfortably into their own officially 
prescribed and technical ruts, and, 
having a limited horizon, they fail to 
keep informed of changes and there- 
fore fail to keep their respect for other 
areas of endeavor. For example, the 
mental hygienist, not associating in- 
timately with any psychological- 
testing experts, may come to feel that 
psychological testing is a very minor 
type of personal service to students. 
The faculty adviser to students, being 
divorced in operation from _ those 
specialists who deal with group recrea- 
tion and group adjustments, comes to 
feel that these are child’s play and 
have no legitimate part in an institu- 
tion of higher learning. In such cases, 
personal knowledge and _ intimate 
social relationships will serve to sub- 
stitute respect for such disrespect. 
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A fourth type of co-ordination 
emerges from the others and may be 
characterized as learning to look for 
business for other specialists. That 
is, a faculty adviser himself serves as 
a co-ordinator by being constantly 
on the lookout for students who need 
the services of the financial counselor 
or the mental hygienist or one of the 
number of other specialized workers 
in a college personnel program. It is 
obvious that this is a high level of 
co-ordination, achieved only as a 
result of understanding the functions 
and nature of other specialists and 
of acquiring a respect for other spe- 
cialists. Obviously, this type of co- 
ordination cuts across jurisdictional 
lines of function and structure. It is 
a dificult type of co-ordination to 
achieve; and, indeed, in many com- 
munities it is thought to be achieved 
when one worker in a particular 
agency refers a client to a specialist in 
another agency. This referral tech- 
nique has always seemed to me to be 
a mechanical process of co-ordination, 
although an important initial step. I 
doubt very much if the ordinary 
referral technique, mechanicalized as 
it frequently is, has proved to be an 
effective means of co-ordination. 

The fifth type of co-ordination, 
which in a sense is the most advanced 
of all and at the same time undergirds 
all of the others, is a continuous 
process which may be characterized as 
a co-operative analysis of the chang- 
ing needs of clients. Co-ordination 
can never be anything more than 
mechanical administrative techniques 
unless it keeps close to the funda- 
mental life processes of the individuals 
served, assisting each worker con- 
stantly to maintain a continuous 
survey of clients’ needs. 


N DISCUSSING the problem of 

co-ordination so far, I have stressed 
the fundamental psychological proc- 
esses involved, especially emphasizing 
the co-ordinating réle of each special- 
ized worker. I have done this delib- 
erately rather than to describe and 
stress the organizational structures of 
co-ordination. It is my personal con- 
viction, growing out of my experience 
as a co-ordinator in the University of 
Minnesota, that structures are of 
little value unless the persons within 
the structures understand the funda- 
mental human processes involved. 
Structures many times become ends 
in themselves and actually may inter- 
fere with the achievement of an 
effective service. 

Certain structural program devices 
may be used to achieve the five types 
of co-ordination I have listed. I shall 
not relate each of the following meth- 
ods to any one of the five types of 
co-ordination because in effect all of 
these methods are related to all 
five forms. 

The device of in-service training is 
well known, but it is usually used as a 
device to continue the professional 
training of workers in their own 
specialty. Seminars which bring to- 
gether specialists from different fields 
quickly wear down the artificial juris- 
dictional barriers and lead to mutual 
education and respect. 

Specialized workers in a _ given 
group who see members of other 
groups infrequently, and then only on 
business, sometimes experience great 
difficulty in developing respect and 
confidence as well as a liking for these 
other workers. Therefore, the simple 
technique of arranging special recrea- 
tion which includes members from 
each of the various groups of special- 
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ists helps to break down the artificial 
jurisdictional barriers and leads not 
only to mutual respect but frequently 
to a desire to learn more about the 
other person’s specialty. This is, in 
effect, a method of using the off-duty 
hours of workers to facilitate their 
own professional efficiency. 

Again, personalized contacts are a 
far more effective means of obtaining 
co-ordination and co-operation among 
related specialists than are the more 
formal means of communication such 
as report and memoranda writing. 
Means must therefore be found on 
every possible occasion to main- 
tain desirable types of face-to-face 
relationships. 

Consultations are related to the 
person-to-person technique but are 
more formalized and usually involve 
more than two specialists; sometimes 
a half-dozen specialists will come 
together as a case-conference com- 
mittee. Frequently these case confer- 
ences are misused by specialists to 
expound the virtues of their own 
specialties instead of furnishing the 
occasion to learn to respect and under- 
stand other specialists and, most 
important of all, to profit by a 
co-operative joint program for the 
benefit of the client. The tone and 
level of effectiveness achieved in the 
consultation method are determined by 
the person who leads the consultation. 

But consultations are not readily 
established as an acceptable method 
of co-ordination. Each modern spe- 
cialty is becoming increasingly special- 
ized and therefore the professional 
knowledge given to apprentices is 
increasingly narrow. As the sheer 
volume of knowledge about human 
needs and adjustments increases, the 
limited amount of time available for 
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professional training makes necessary 
the exclusion of more and more 
materials, shutting out the marginal 
or related specialties and leading to 
concentration upon one narrow field, 
In this respect, then, psychologists 
become more and more ingrown and 
know less and less about related 
specialties in the general field of stu- 
dent personnel work. A reversal of 
this trend must take place if that 
co-ordination which is necessary for 
the sake of the client is to result, 
This broadening of professional train- 
ing is a reform that will be difficult to 
achieve because the programs of all 
personnel specialties are not mutually 
planned on a co-ordinated level but 
are rather planned and maintained 
independently by specialists. In this 
sense, we have a vicious circle which 
runs its course repeatedly. Therefore, 
co-ordination is badly needed at the 
level of professional training in order 
to prevent more specialization and 
unco-ordinated effort at the level of 
professional service. 

The administrative head of every 
community agency needs to emphasize 
from day to day the fact that co- 
ordination is as much a part of the 
professional service as is that service 
itself. It is amazing what repeated 
emphasis will do to make professional 
workers aware of the desirability and 
necessity of co-ordinating their efforts 
with those of other specialists. This 
is a simple administrative  tech- 
nique—in fact, it is so simple that 
many administrators never even men- 
tion it as they mistakenly look for 
advanced, complicated, and cumber- 
some techniques and structures for 
administration. 

Some systematic, formal structure 
and organization are necessary to 
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re-emphasize, year after year, the 
desirability of co-ordination. Thus, 
the formally established co-ordinating 
committee with rotating membership 
is one form of desirable organization. 
But special care must be taken that 
the members of such a committee do 
not themselves gradually settle down 
into a dull routine ritual which loses 
its vitality and fails continuously to 
wear down the ever emerging barriers 
among the various jurisdictions. To 
gain this objective the membership 
should change occasionally so that all 
the community workers will serve for 
a time on a co-ordinating committee. 
Unfortunately, many co-ordinating 
committees bog down because the 
members look upon the activity as a 
contest or a competitive period, in 
which they must maintain the integ- 
rity and autonomy of their own 
specialty, instead of trying to find out 
what needs to be done to help the 
client. Really effective leadership is 
required to help co-ordinating com- 
mittees in dealing with those needs 
which fall in between the established 
agencies and others which require the 
balanced and repeated teamwork of 
specialists. 

In any community such as a uni- 
versity, one individual must, in the 
final analysis, bear full responsibility 
for maintaining all of these processes 
of co-ordination at a high level of 
effectiveness. There are so many 
pulls in the direction of autonomy, 
legalistics, organization, and _profes- 
sional status that it must be one 
person’s chief business to sound the 
note of co-ordination. Such a co- 
ordinator should deliberately look for 
various kinds of clients who require 
the aid of more than one type of 
specialist. He should constantly point 


out new areas between the specialized 
organizations which may be neglected 
because each specialist is so pre- 
occupied with his own specialty. 
Unfortunately, some administrators 
themselves fall prey to the comfort- 
able routine of established procedures 
and therefore cease to explore new 
areas of co-ordination. A corrective 
for such a tendency is to change 
co-ordinators frequently or to assign 
the co-ordinator to “live” functions 
occasionally so as to introduce a fresh 
point of view. 

In the exercise of his function as 
leader, the co-ordinator should con- 
tinuously seek to create a working 
atmosphere in which the different 
specialists can co-operate. This calls, 
of course, for a high order of adminis- 
trative leadership, involving, as it 
does, advanced skills in establishing 
and maintaining desirable relation- 
ships among persons. In this sense, a 
co-ordinator uses with the specialized 
workers many of the same counseling 
techniques which those counselors 
apply to their clients, but he does this 
more subtly and adroitly because 
specialists may resent such an attempt 
to treat them as the human beings 
they are. Frequently they want to go 
their own lonesome way, and they 
often resent efforts at co-ordination, 
at least until they have all achieved a 
high level of mutual respect and 
understanding of other specialists. 


THIRD aspect of this problem 

is the formulation of certain 
simple practical criteria by means of 
which one can determine whether 
effective co-ordination is being main- 
tained among organizations and agen- 
cies. I know of no mechanical 
processes by means of which one can 
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determine the state of co-ordination 
in an organization program. Instead 
of suggesting unreal, self-regulating 
criteria, I shall suggest ways which 
involve human judgments. One can- 
not use an objective instrument like 
a thermometer or a yardstick to 
answer this question. The criteria 
will be listed in the form of questions 
to be asked by staff members as they 
seek to evaluate their own effective- 
ness as well as the effectiveness of the 
organization. Judgments must be 
made, and essentially these criteria 
are of this judgmental type, to be 
applied by persons of maturity, expe- 
rience, and insight. 

Is there a free flow of functions 
from one jurisdictional organization 
to another, or are there barriers, legal 
or personal, which prevent one agency 
from identifying, referring, or even 
dealing with, particular needs of 
a client? 

Is there an absence of unfriendly 
and highly critical competitive rivalry 
among agencies for clientéle, for 
money, for community support, all 
at the expense of other organizations? 

Do specialists in one agency or 
organization borrow services from 
another for clientéle? Or do the spe- 
cialists in one agency attempt to per- 
form all services for a client on the one 
hand, or ignore certain needs on the 
other hand? Are there frequent 
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referrals from one agency to another, 
personalized in nature and based upon 
an understanding which is imparted to 
the client before the referral is made? 
Is there mutual respect among all 
the special agencies, or is there a 
hierarchy of status, with some agen- 
cies at the top and other agencies 
thought of as manned by incompetent 
workers of lower order of social value? 
Is there rigid compartmentalization 
and legalized jurisdiction surrounded 
by barriers and barricades, or, on the 
other hand, is there a maintenance of 
an organization for purposes of admin- 
istration but with the free flow of 
tunctions referred to previously? 
Without stressing illustrations from 
my own field of college personnel 
work, I have attempted to summarize 
systematically some of my own expe- 
riences and conclusions with regard to 
the general problem of co-ordination 
of decentralized structures and func- 
tions. I am convinced that in any 
area of social endeavor in a democ- 
racy, co-ordination reduces itself in 
its simplest form to problems in 
establishing and maintaining friendly, 
working relationships among special- 
ists who are essentially human beings 
first and specialists secondarily. Co- 
ordination is, therefore, to an appre- 
ciable extent, a phase of administration 
which calls for leadership in the area 
of human relationships. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 














The Teacher’s Part in Fostering the 
Student’s Use of the Library 


By O. J. BAKER 


Who, without books, essays to learn, 
Draws water in a leaky urn. 


HERE the library is ac- 
W cepted as a basic method of 
instruction, the faculty and 


library should co-operate to ensure 
that students develop ways of using 
libraries and authorities well. There 
are certain essential qualifications 
which the teacher usually possesses 
that fit him to foster the student’s use 
of the library. The teacher is the mas- 
ter of a certain subject-matter field and 
should have fair mastery of certain 
related fields. He has a wide compre- 
hension of the general content of his 
subject-matter specialty and an ana- 
lytical concept of its special divisions 
and their subdivisions. He under- 
stands the basic principles underlying 
the discipline. He is in a position to 
know the past, present, and possible 
future developments in his field and is 
well acquainted with the procedures 
and devices accepted and used most 
often by his colleagues in testing and 
extending the range of knowledge. 
This mastery, one way or another, 
gives him power over his students. 
The teacher is usually devoted to a 
certain philosophy peculiar to his 
subject-matter field which may make 
him distinct from his colleagues. 
This may have been developed through 
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contacts with his own professors, 
through contacts with his students, 
through professional readings, and 
through professional explorations. Out 
of such experiences the teacher has 
set up for himself values which have 
vital meaning for him, and he gives 
voice to this meaning or philosophy 
frequently and persistently. If the 
teacher is dynamic and forceful, his 
philosophy may become highly fasci- 
nating to his students. 

Through the knowledge he possesses 
of his special field and the philosophy 
which he supports, the teacher sets up 
objectives for each of his courses, 
determines the places of emphasis, 
decides upon inclusions and exclu- 
sions of subject-matter content, and 
develops and establishes devices, tech- 
niques, and procedures by which he 
and the class may achieve the desired 
goals. His skill in organization and 
administration in these areas will 
serve to augment the respect that his 
students hold for him. 

As a specialist in his field, the 
teacher may possess wide and intimate 
knowledge of the literature of his 
subject. He is in a position to know 
the definitive works; the books that 
contain the best surveys of the field; 
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the best books on special problems 
and aspects of the discipline; the most 
comprehensive and excellently written 
histories of the subject; the best 
biographies of the most esteemed 
authorities in the field; and the most 
accepted and widely quoted journals. 
Specialized knowledge increases the 
teacher’s prestige among his students. 
If the teacher is an active and 
forceful member of one or more 
learned societies, the chances are that 
he will discuss their activities with 
his students from time to time, and 
this, too, will increase the high esteem 
with which his students regard him. 


ECAUSE of these qualifications, 

then, as well as others, the 
teacher is in a position of influence and 
admired leadership. Perhaps that is 
why Henry M. Wriston has said 
that ‘“‘the responsibility for the use 
of [library] books [by students] should 
not be centered in the librarian, but in 
the faculty.”! This does not mean 
that the librarian and his staff will 
share none of the responsibility in 
leading students to use books and 
libraries. It does mean that the 
faculty has a rare vantage point from 
which to approach the task and 
should make use of it constantly, 
diligently, and purposefully. 

When a Freshman comes to college 
he must become acquainted with new 
procedures in teaching and learning. 
These new procedures require constant 
and intensive use of books and 
libraries. Formerly, he has been con- 
cerned with the mastery of tools, the 
assimilation of bodies of facts, and the 
identification and understanding of 


1Wriston, Henry M. The Nature of a Liberal 
College. Appleton, Wisconsin: Lawrence College 
Press, 1937. P. 65. See also, Chap. v, “The College 


Library” for a more complete discussion. 
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rules and principles. His reliance has 
been chiefly upon his teachers. All 
too often his chief mental task in high 
school was remembering what his 
teachers told him and being able to 
reproduce it at certain designated 
times. In college he discovers that 
learning is his responsibility; that 
he must constantly engage in self- 
initiated, intelligent, and independent 
learning activities; and that much of 
his learning must take place through 
the wise and diligent use of books and 
libraries. 

To use books and libraries well, a 
student must develop the skill for it, 
and he must acquire accurate knowl- 
edge of the organization and resources 
of the libraries available to him. 
Many of our students come to us 
without skill for using libraries and 
authorities and lacking the requisite 
knowledge of the organization and 
resources that libraries possess and 
maintain. 

The student should be led to 
understand early that the library and 
its resources will play an exceedingly 
important réle in the academic activi- 
ties in which he and the faculty will 
engage; that he must be as diligent 
and wise about using books and librar- 
ies as he is about eating well, sleeping 
well, playing well, and budgeting 
time well; that constant and proper 
use of the library is a vital part of 
each of the courses he will pursue; 
and that if he fails to use the library 
and its resources effectively, he will 
be a failure as a student. This means 
that the faculty will plan the teaching 
program so that it will be accom- 
plished through the library and that 
the library staff will co-operate closely 
to facilitate such an undertaking. It 
also means that the faculty will 
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inform the student definitely and 
explicitly—and demonstrate to him 
constantly—that the library is to be 
his workshop. If the student can be 
led to acquire these concepts early 
and before he gets started wrong, he 
will have taken a long step toward 
academic success. 

To participate in a learning program 
calling for constant and intensive use 
of the library and its resources, the 
student will need to acquire certain 
knowledge and develop indispensable 
skills. He should learn his way around 
in the library quarters so that he will 
know the location of each service 
department and the nature and extent 
of the services rendered there. He 
should become acquainted with the 
library staff and its various functions 
as represented in each member. The 
student should learn the rules and 
regulations of the library so that 
services to him and others may be 
rendered effectively and efficiently 
and without embarrassments and con- 
flicts. He should be introduced to 
the various types of resources found 
in the library, such as books, mono- 
graphs, periodicals, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, manuscripts, reports, govern- 
mental documents, maps, pictures, 
records, films, microfilms, and so on. 
The student needs to know the 
nature, make-up, and value of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, handbooks, 
almanacs, yearbooks, atlases, gazet- 
teers, bibliographies, indexes, and 
various other library-book tools. And 
he needs to know how to make the 
fullest use of any book by under- 
standing its various parts and special 
features and their value to him. 

Moreover, the student must acquire 
definite knowledge about the card 
catalogue, its purposes, contents, and 
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arrangements. He must learn the 
same things about periodical indexes. 
And the student ought to acquire 
adequate information on the organiza- 
tion of the books in his college library 
and their location and arrangement. 


O FACILITATE this type of 

training, many colleges have set 
up orientation courses in library 
instruction for Freshmen and new 
students, varying in duration from six 
weeks to an academic year. Their 
coverage includes, more or less, all 
the requisites just listed and, in some 
cases, many others. The effectiveness 
of such teaching depends, naturally, 
upon the conditions under which it is 
done, upon the degree of curriculum 
interrelation accomplished, and upon 
the approach used to meet the stu- 
dent’s personal and course needs. 

In these undertakings, the full and 
complete co-operation of the faculty 
is indispensable. A course of this 
nature should not be considered as 
just so much extra or useless work for 
the student. It should not be con- 
sidered as interfering with the pro- 
gram of any department. Rather, it 
should be accepted and welcomed as 
an essential part of the student’s 
required work, which is to prepare 
him to have a full and successful 
learning career—not just during col- 
lege days, but for life. The faculty 
should participate in the planning of 
such acourse. This will give teachers 
a better chance to understand its 
purposes, nature, and scope and, at 
the same time, to determine how to 
integrate the course and its goals 
with their total program of teaching. 

The faculty shares the responsibility 
for leading the student to do wide 
reading. This is true whether the 
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student is to read for academic pur- 
poses or for personal reasons. Too 
much of the reading that has been 
done by our students has been narrow 
and restricted. This may be due to 
the dearth of libraries among us or 
may be due to a possible indifference, 
on our part, to the value of using the 
libraries we have in teaching and 
learning. No matter what has been 
the reason for it, failure to read 
widely has produced unfavorable 
results. Students have been slow in 
developing intellectual interests. The 
rich and recorded experiences of men 
throughout the ages have remained 
undiscovered by our students, and 
their lives are correspondingly impov- 
erished. We do not claim that wide 
reading will supplant every other 
means of expanding the culture stu- 
dents may possess, but wide reading 
will increase the effectiveness of other 
means of culture. 

Wide and varied reading should be 
made as much a part of the teaching 
and learning requirements as is read- 
ing for specific items of information. 
Exploration beyond the assigned or 
suggested readings is an excellent 
practice for students to cultivate and 
it should be well motivated. Ofttimes 
students do not know that the library 
contains anything worth while except 
that which is listed among the reserved 
titles or that which appears on the 

assigned reading lists. They fre- 
quently express the idea that * ‘nobody 
is going to need this book but me. 
Some faculty members do the same 
thing. Wide reading will reveal that 
all books may have great value for 

many people interested in all sorts of 
problems at any given time. 

The broad purpose should be to 


have students use books and libraries 
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constantly in the solution of problems 
concerning which they have no previ- 
ously acquired facts or information, 
This should be true for post-school 
years also. At any given time, wise 
men proceed to a solution of their 
problems on the basis ‘of the cumv- 
lated experiences of men who lived 
before them. Books and other media 
of information are the record of these 
human experiences. The habit of 
using books purposefully must be 
cultivated. Wide and exploratory 
reading will foster the development of 
this habit. We must accept the idea 
that student use of the library is as 
much a matter of concept and habit 
as it is of technique and procedure. 


URING the time that students 

are being conditioned to use 
libraries and authorities properly, the 
faculty should be conscientious about 
preserving the reading morale that 
may be established in them. Indeed, 
there should never be carelessness 
about this at any stage of the student’s 
academic career. The faculty’s atti- 
tude in this regard will be reflected 
in its patterns of library requirements 
and assignments. 

Library assignments should be clear 
and unmistakable at all times. If 
there is a specific title or passage to be 
read and the teacher’s purpose is to 
let the student know that, then the 
student should be told about it 
definitely and precisely. Not only 
must the student understand, he must 
not misunderstand. 

If the student is to find his own 
materials, the same definiteness and 
precision must be exercised. In this 
case, the student must understand the 
nature of the project which is being 
attempted and the problem to be 
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solved. Often a student goes to the 
library expecting to find readings 
which bear directly on the assigned 
topic couched in the very language 
used by the teacher in making the 
assignment. He does not understand 
that the teacher is trying to give him 
a particular thought—a central idea— 
which he must develop through sup- 

rting materials found in the library. 
The student does not understand that 
usually he must read background 
materials on the topic purely for the 
purpose of clarifying and isolating 
his problem so that he can do clear 
thinking on it. 

Resources to be used by students 
in any given class should be available 
in the local library. If they are not 
in the local library, the teacher should 
make the fact known to his students 
and should state definitely what steps 
are to be taken to secure the required 
resources elsewhere. This means that 
the teacher must investigate the book 
stock constantly and thoroughly to 
determine the availability of pertinent 
and relevant materials in the local 
library. Old reading lists should be 
checked against library holdings from 
semester to semester before readings 
are assigned. A book used during a 
semester may be lost before that 
semester is over. A book has to go to 
the bindery sometimes and thus may be 
unavailable for use. The teacher needs 
to be intelligent about these matters. 

Materials may be available, but 
reading conditions for students may 
be poor. This, too, may affect their 
reading morale. It is necessary that 
teachers make sure that enough dupli- 
cate copies of a certain publication are 
available before making heavy reading 
assignments in it to a very large class. 
Naturally, the time interval between 
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the assignment and the reporting date 
is a determining factor here. Also, 
the length of reading assignments 
must be adjusted to the character of 
the reading involved. A long reading 
assignment in The Mathematical Theory 
of Electricity and Magneticism, by Sir 
James Jeans, to be accomplished in an 
hour, versus a similar assignment in 
The New Background of Science, by the 
same author, is a case in point. The 
former is technical in treatment; the 
latter, popular. 


HE practice of requiring students 

to write term papers sometimes 

can be quite a problem for students 
and the library staff. At a certain 
school known to the writer, every 
semester some six to seven hundred 
Freshmen descend upon the library, 
simultaneously, to get developing and 
supporting materials for an equal 
number of term papers. This often 
produces the same effect on library 
materials that a swarm of locusts can 
create in a field of wheat. It would 
help matters considerably if the 
teachers listed topics to be treated, 
and consulted with the library staff on 
the availability of materials required, 
before term-paper assignments were 
made. Moreover, students should be 
encouraged to work on term papers 
from the beginning of the semester up 
to the time they are to be completed. 
Otherwise, students find themselves 
all trying to use the same tools and 
materials at the same time, and very 
few of them accomplish much of 
anything. This can be quite a shock 
to the library morale of any student. 
Not all libraries can maintain open 
shelves for reserved books. When 
closed shelves prevail, the student 
must go through a certain routine to 
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secure each book. Frequently, this 
routine must be repeated many times 
before the student locates the desired 
supporting material for his lesson 
assignment or project. Under such 
conditions it would help matters a 
great deal if teachers were to outline 
the course coverage, in mimeographed 
form, so that the topics would fall into 
time and logical sequence. Each topic 
then should be followed by relevant 
references and suggested readings. 
Outlines thus arranged ought to 
be made available to the students 
involved as well as to the library staff. 

From time to time, changes occur 
in the faculty personnel of all colleges. 
These occasionally bring to the college 
a professor who finds the library 
holdings weak in his field. Some- 
times what appears in such cases to be 
a weakness in holdings is not an actual 
weakness. The professor in ques- 
tion straightway assumes a severely 
cynical attitude toward the library if 
the librarian fails, because of any one 
of a number of limiting circumstances, 
to clear up all real difficulties immedi- 
ately. He then begins an active 
campaign of destructive criticism 
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against the library and expresses his 
attitude frequently to his students, 
This type of mind often forgets that 
various areas of a library’s holdings 
are strong or weak according to the 
interest manifested by the teachers 
whose subjects are represented in 
the areas involved. In some fields in 
certain colleges, faculty changes are 
numerous, and these changes are 
usually reflected in great incon- 
sistencies in the library holdings 
involved. Librarians, wishing to co- 
operate with new faculty members, 
usually accede to their wishes in the 
matter of teaching materials supplied 
by the library. Cynical professors 
should remember these as well as 
some other limiting factors and refrain 
from indulging in the type of adverse 
criticism that destroys a student’s 
respect for his library and its resources. 
As a basic method of instruction, 
library service should be made and 
kept highly effective. If this can be 
done only with the full co-operation of 
the faculty, then that co-operation 
should be given freely, intelligently, 
consistently, and enthusiastically. It 
should be accepted in the spirit given. 
[Vol. XTX, No. 6} 
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A Proposal for a State-Sup- 
ported System of Higher 


Education in Pennsylvania’ 


Pennsylvania is unusually well 
) equipped to meet the needs of her 
youth for education beyond the high 
school. This state maintains in addi- 
tion to Pennsylvania State College 
fourteen tax-supported teachers’ col- 
leges favorably located throughout 


) the state. These colleges are called 


state teachers’ colleges, but actually 
they are not so much teachers’ colleges 
as they are the people’s colleges, col- 
leges in which young persons receive 
higher education at the expense of the 
Commonwealth. Many students who 
never intend to become teachers 
attend these colleges. In fact, a study 
made by the president of one of these 
colleges shows that not more than 50 
per cent of the students who enter the 





teachers’ colleges of Pennsylvania 


) want to join the ranks of teachers. 


These students attend these colleges 
not because they wish to become 
teachers but because they cannot 
afford to pay the tuition fees and the 
higher cost of living at the privately 


} supported colleges and universities. 


Who are these students? The 
freshman class of one of these teach- 
ers’ colleges may be considered repre- 
sentative of the students enrolled in 
all fourteen. They are the children of 
the middle class: the sons and the 
daughters of the clerks, the salesmen, 


Reported by Jane Warters, Director of Per- 
sonnel, State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania. 





the farmers, the miners, the carpen- 
ters, the other skilled and semiskilled 
workers. The sons and daughters of 
professional men are in the minority. 

This average student belongs to a 
family of four children. His father 
completed the eighth grade; his 
mother, the tenth. He will have to 
earn a considerable part of his expenses 
while at college. His years at college 
will require sacrifices both on his part 
and on the part of his family, and his 
graduation from college will be a 
great achievement for both. In one 
sense, his family comes to college 
with him, for he will share the benefits 
of his education with them. Younger 
brothers and sisters will be encouraged 
to follow his example. 

This freshman class is representa- 
tive of students at the Pennsylvania 
state teachers’ colleges because the 
findings concerning it resemble those 
of a study referred to before, in which 
students from ten of the teachers’ 
colleges were included. According to 
the findings of the earlier study, only 
12 per cent of the fathers of students 
belonged to the professions; 21 per 
cent were employed in subprofes- 
sional, business, or minor supervisory 
occupations; and 8 per cent were 
employed in unskilled manual occu- 
pations. The remaining 49 per cent 
were employed in the skilled manual 
and “white collar” occupations. 
Slightly over one-third of the parents 
ended their schooling with the inter- 
mediate grades. One-half had a 
high-school education or its equiva- 
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lent. Only 12 per cent completed 
college. 

Some years ago the Pennsylvania 
Inquiry of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching 
showed that many young persons in 
the state were not then in college who 
should have been. Since the educa- 
tional facilities of the state have not 
changed in the meantime, there are 
still many persons with adequate 
ability who do not go to college. 
Some teachers’ colleges are trying to 
remedy this situation by offering a 
two-year basic educational program, 
but this is too indirect a provision to 
be a satisfactory solution. 

As a starting point for discussion, 
the writer here proposes a plan 
whereby Pennsylvania may _ use 
her present educational facilities to 
offer her youth better educational 
opportunities. 

Governor Duff recently approved 
a commission composed of state and 
out-of-state educators to study the 
post-high school needs of the Com- 
monwealth. The commission will 
likely recommend expansion rather 
than any diminution of the state’s 
present college facilities. There can 
be little doubt that a survey would 
show that all fourteen colleges are 
needed, but that not all fourteen are 
needed for training teachers. 

The commission would probably rec- 
ommend also that some of the present 
teachers’ colleges be converted into 
junior colleges. These colleges could 
then provide the general and the 
vocational education sought by stu- 
dents who wish only one or two years 
of college education. However, those 
who wish to continue their education 
in a higher institution of the state 
upon completing the junior-college 
program, should be able to do so. All 
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units of a state system of education 
should be co-ordinated. It is impor. 
tant that students be able to Move 
easily from high school into junior 
college, and from junior college into 
senior college and the professional 
school. 

In order to do away with wasteful 
competitive programs, some of the 
state teachers’ colleges should be con. 
verted into four-year institutions 
offering different types of college 
training. Some should prepare stu. 
dents for entrance into the profes. 
sional schools. Others should gee 
specialized programs in mining, agri- 
culture, business administration, and | 
other vocations and occupations. The | 
needs should be determined, of course, 


through a study of prospective condi | 


tions and opportunities. This analysis 
should be made by some state agency 
assisted by the proper federal agen- 
cies. The program established should 
not be considered permanent, for lack 
of flexibility eventually leads to a 
superabundance of one type of college 
and a scarcity of other types. 

If the state colleges are to be the 
people’s colleges, all will have to pro- 
vide their students general education 
in some form. There should be little 
confusion concerning the general func- 
tions of these colleges. There can be 
no question that, along with the tra- 
ditional function of transmitting the 
cultural heritage, these colleges would 
also have the equally important func- 
tion of equipping students for present 
and future réles in their society. 

How general education should be 
provided and how funds for general 
and specialized education should be 
apportioned and distributed are ques- 
tions that will confuse and stimulate 
the Pennsylvania educators in much 
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and stimulating others. Educators in 
other states are struggling with the 
same questions and are finding differ- 
ent answers. The Pennsylvania edu- 
cators will do likewise, for no one 
answer will prove suitable for all 
states. All the state colleges will have 
to experiment, and all can learn from 
the experiences of the others. 

It is high time that Pennsylvania 
begin her experimenting. She should 
examine her present system of state- 
supported colleges and plan a new 
one, one effective in providing her 
youth more educational opportuni- 
ties. Probably no other state has the 
materials needed lying at hand and 
ready to be used to the extent that 
this state has. Pennsylvania will be 
most unwise if she permits the mate- 
rials and facilities of her teachers’ 
colleges to go unused much longer by 
the hundreds of boys and girls who 
will gladly attend the state colleges 


when they can find in them the 


type of education that they want 
and need. 

Is this proposal a plan to cheapen 
higher education? If “‘to cheapen” 
means to lower the price and to make 
common, it is indeed. 


Attitude Test and Methods 


The Inventory of Beliefs about 
Postwar Reconstruction was used for 
several semesters at the University of 
louisville to survey attitudes of stu- 
dents before and after taking a course 
fr Freshmen called “Problems of 
Modern Society.” The fact that two 
instructors used somewhat divergent 
methods and approaches in teaching 
‘eparate sections of this course during 


*Reported by Robert A. Warner, Assistant Pro- 
or of Social Science and Head of the Division of 
Social Science, College of Liberal Arts, University 


of Louisville. 
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one semester permitted the measure- 
ment of the comparative effects on 
attitudes as appraised by this instru- 
ment. Group I, composed of 57 
students, was taught by Instructor A, 
who may be described as liberal in 
his social thought and as somewhat 
progressive in his methods. Group II, 
composed of 26 students, was taught 
by Instructor B, an economics in- 
structor, who may be described as 
conservative in both social thought 
and methods. 

The course is designed as a terminal 
course for Freshmen whose _per- 
formance in the entrance pre-testing 
identifies them as not advanced in 
social-science background informa- 
tion. During the semester under 
discussion, a study was made of five 
problem units organized around the 
interpretation of the issues and mean- 
ing of the war and the relationship of 
the United States to the war. In the 
first unit, the facts and issues of war 
aims, world trade, imperialism, and 
geopolitics were introduced; in the 
second, international problems of race 
and nationalism were approached 
through a fuller study of the facts 
about race and the réle of the Negro 
in the United States; in the third, 
conflicting world ideologies were stud- 
ied through an introduction to the 
governmental institutions of Ger- 
many, Russia, China, and Japan; in 
the fourth, the ideology of the United 
States government was compared with 
the facts of American politics; in the 
last, plans and policies for govern- 
mental improvement at both the 
national and international levels were 
studied. All students did the same 
required and supplementary reading 


’Students who place in the upper third on the 
tests are excused from the course and allowed to 
enter sophomore pre-specialization courses or are 
excused from further work in social science. 
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and took the same tests. Classroom 
instruction differed in that more dis- 
cussion of various kinds took place 
under Instructor A, more lecturing 
under Instructor B. 

The Inventory of Beliefs about 
Postwar Reconstruction, developed 
by the Cooperative Study in General 
Education, provides 150 questions 
testing “agreement,” “disagreement,” 
or “uncertainty” in eight contro- 
versial fields of public policy. The 
tests were given without comment or 
prejudice by both instructors. Since 
no effort was made during the semester 
course to influence directly the de- 
tailed responses included on the test, 
the inventory was probably as valid 
a test of opinions or attitudes after 
the semester as before. 

With 150 the total possible over-all 
score, the arithmetic mean score in 
Group I, under Instructor A, rose 
12.6 points (from 79.5 to 92.0); in 
Group II, under Instructor B, 8.8 
points (from 77.6 to 86.4). The score, 
“unwarranted uncertainty,” indicat- 
ing the times the students responded 
“uncertain” when the test devisers 
required a definite response, declined 
an average §.1 points in Group I, and 
1.5 in Group II (133—the total possi- 
ble score). “Discrimination” score, 
indicating the times the students 
agreed with the devisers that an 
informed person could only be “uncer- 
tain” about the particular statement 
on the test, declined an average .6 in 
Group I, and rose .g in Group II 
(17—the highest possible score). 

The test has eight categories, com- 
posed of ten questions each, which 
provide a field or subject breakdown. 
In the subject-matter of the course, 
these areas, listed in the table which 
follows, were discussed, particularly 
the first four and the last two; “‘Post- 
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War Domestic Economy” and “‘Goy. 
ernment versus Private Enterprise” 
were little touched on during the | 
semester in question. The scores of 





both groups on the various parts of 
the test before and after taking this | 
introductory course in social science 
follow: 





MEAN Score 
Before After Gain | 
Political Nationalism: 
rs olod hileaee es 6.4 6.6 2 | 
een 5-4 5.8 “4 
Economic Nationalism: 
> SE er 4.2 4:5 3 
OS) Serer ere 305 3-7 2 | 
Imperialism: 
RS enpaneeers 6.2 7.3 LI 
OS ee re 5.8 7 Og 
Internationalism: 
0 ROE aa eee 4 8.3 9 | 
SE Aree ee 7.6 8.4 . 
Post-war Domestic Economy: 
SE reer 56 6.4 8 | 
| ee £6 6.3 8 | 
Race Relations and Minorities: 
ee ee ie 5.6 6.1 5 | 
Se 5.8 6.3 a | 
Government versus Private 
Enterprise: 
Sere aoe 6.1 6.6 e3 
AE ee 5.6 540 | 
Democratic Principles: 
AS Oe 6.4 7.3 9 
Sees 6.8 71 3 
Over-all score (150 possible 
score): 
ee eee 79:§ 92.0 125 | 
0, re 77.6 86.4 88 | 
Unwarranted uncertainty 
(133 possible score): 
SEEN 23.1 18.0 —$.1 
SS errr re 16.8 15.3 —L5 
Discrimination (17 possible 
score): 
sis asibicins x wins 3-9 33 5 | 
TR ha 6d ds ke es xen 2.8 37 F 


Two of the three comparisons of | 
Group I with Group II which have | 
mathematical significance are the | 
over-all score and the economic. | 
nationalism score. The latter, of low | 
validity, is possibly due to “‘heaping” 
of chance factors; the former may 
reveal greater impress on students 
attitudes by Instructor A than by 
Instructor B. Whether this result 1s 
due to the methods used or to the 

[Continued on page 330] 
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Forty students have been selected 
by the University of Minnesota to 
study in Argentina, Czechoslovakia, 
England, and Germany for three 
months next year. They were chosen 
on the basis of scholarship, leadership, 
language facility, and background in 
their chosen fields. Nine will go to 
Argentina, nine to Czechoslovakia, 
twelve to England, and ten to Ger- 
many, all under the supervision of 
faculty members. The project, enti- 
tled the Student Project for Amity 
among Nations, is designed to pro- 
mote international understanding and 
the evaluation of world problems. 


A xew degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in Social Science has been estab- 
lished at Harvard. The purpose of the 
program at the completion of which it 
will be awarded is to train students to 
teach courses in general education and 
to make a study of problems which 
cut across departmental lines. Instead 
of concentrating his work in one 
“discipline,” such as economics, his- 
tory, or government, the candidate for 
the new degree will concentrate on 
such subjects as Western thought and 
institutions; public opinion, propa- 
ganda, and social psychology; war and 
modern society; and imperialism and 
“backward” areas. Teaching experi- 
ence will be a part of the student’s 
program. 


Severat graduate preceptors will be 
appointed by Colgate University for 
1948-49. These persons will have the 
status of junior faculty members and 


will divide their time equally between 
preceptorial duties and graduate study 
toward the M.A. degree. Preceptorial 
duties include guidance in reading, 
thinking, and expression. Appointees 
will receive a gross stipend of $1,200 
for the academic year. Their fees will 
comprise $20 for each semester-hour 
of credit, plus $12.50 for a general 
service charge each semester. Persons 
interested in knowing more about the 
positions may write to Strang Lawson, 
director of preceptorial studies, Col- 
gate University. 


Dwnrine the first two years of the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship plan, 
organized at Princeton University for 
recruiting able young men for college 
teaching, thirty-eight fellows have 
been appointed. Fourteen have already 
been appointed to college staffs, two 
have withdrawn from academic pur- 
suits, and the remainder are continuing 
their graduate training. The Founda- 
tion plan is unique in that “a man 
does not apply for a fellowship but is 
invited by those in charge to enjoy 
its privileges.” Fellows are chosen 
from other colleges as well as Prince- 
ton, and those who hold the Bachelor’s 
degrees from Princeton may study at 
other institutions. 


A pan to put the student near the 
books he will use was inaugurated in 
a temporary library annex and study 
hall put into use this week at Union 
College. The new seating arrange- 
ment will enable the student to pick 
a study desk in the vicinity of the 
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specific reference works and textbooks 
covering the material he is studying. 
The system will cut down the time 
involved in calling for reference books 
and will train the student to make 
more competent use of available texts. 
The new building, financed by the 
Federal Works Agency as a veterans’ 
educational facility, will augment 
existing study facilities in Union’s 
unusual roundhouse library, and will 
provide shelf space for about forty 
thousand volumes. 


‘Tae first standardized admission test 
for law schools was given on February 
28 to candidates in sixty-three cities 
of forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia through the co-operation of 
fifteen leading law schools. The ad- 
ministering agency is the Educational 
Test Service (the College Entrance 
Examination Board). The new test 
will enable law schools to use for the 
first time a standardized device for 
measuring the aptitudes as well as 
the mental abilities of applicants. 
Other schools are expected to adopt 
the test and to share in a continuing 
program of research and test develop- 
ment planned by the fifteen pioneering 
institutions. Participating schools will 
contribute varying amounts toward 
the cost of the project until it becomes 
self-sustaining. 


The report of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York for the year ending 
September 30, 1947, shows total 
grants of $4,468,047, the largest since 
1939-40. The increased interest in 


education in international affairs is 
shown by grants in this field of 
$1,828,700, nearly three times as 
much as in the preceding year. 
Included in this sum were grants 
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of $1,100,000 to thirteen recipients, 
chiefly universities, for “‘area insti- 
tutes” or similar enterprises. Atten- 
tion was given to two “different but 
interrelated aspects” of the social sci- 
ences: promotion of increased under- 
standing of “‘what social sciences 
contribute to the solution of practical 
problems,” and of how social sciences 
can be developed in the future. In the 
social sciences, universities received 
grants of $317,500, and operating 
agencies, $300,412. About one-third 
of the entire amount of grants for 
the year went to colleges and uni- 
versities to enrich educational offer- 
ings or improve methods of teaching. 
Included was a grant of $550,000 to 
the Carnegie Foundation to be used in 
the merger of testing agencies. 


Eicur eastern Colleges—Brown, Co- 
lumbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Princeton, and 
Yale—have agreed to allow the pro- 
spective Freshman until June 15 of 
the year of entrance to accept admis- 
sion or financial aid, irrespective of 
when he receives notification of his 
admission. The dates for notifying 
successful candidates that their appli- 
cations for admission have been ac- 
cepted have varied in the past, among 
the eight colleges, from early April to 
late May. The participating colleges 
are hopeful that other colleges will 
agree to the same date for acceptance 
of admission or financial aid. 


A course, “The History of Women,” 
is now being offered at New Jersey 
College for Women, Rutgers Univer- 
sity. It is an analysis of the position 
of women in various civilizations from 
the time of the early Egyptians and 
Babylonians to the present. It will 
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include the following topics: The 
Problem of the Matriarchate, Transi- 
tion toward Patriarchal Rule (women 
in Egypt, Babylon, and early Greek 
communities), Women under the Patri- 
archate (Greek, Roman, and Jewish 
women), Christianity and Women, 
Women in the Byzantine World, 
Women under Monasticism, Chivalry, 
Women of the Renaissance, Effects of 
the Reformation, French Gallantry 
(in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries), The Early Feminists (the 
right to write), Effects of the Indus- 
trial Age (the right to work), Women 
and Romanticism (the right to choose 
husbands), Educational Equality, and 
Political Equality. 


Tue summer-quarter program of 
Stanford University will include work- 
shops on Communication-Arts, Com- 
munity Leadership, Creative Writing, 
Football and Basketball Coaching, 
Introductory and Advanced Guid- 
ance, Journalism Advisers’ Work, and 
Musico-Dramatic Productions in 
Schools, Opera, and Physical Therapy. 
In addition, the following institutes 
and conferences are scheduled: Choral 
Literature and Conducting Institute, 
Stanford Radio Institute, Hispanic- 
American Institute, Russian Insti- 
tute, Brookings Institute Seminar on 
American Foreign Policy, Stanford 
Business Conference, School of Edu- 
cation Annual Summer Conference, 
Conferences for Teachers of Amer- 
ican History and Teachers of English, 
Law Institute, and Conference on 
Current Trends in Organic Research. 


Firry-rwo fellowships will be 
awarded by Unesco during 1948 to 
students and research workers in war- 
devastated countries. China, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Denmark, Greece, Nether- 
lands, Norway, the Philippines, and 
Poland will each receive six “‘Recon- 
struction” fellowships, which cover all 
expenses, including travel, for six 
months. Two Chinese and two Indian 
candidates are to receive one-year 
fellowships to study mathematical 
computing machines in the United 
States or the United Kingdom. In 
addition, Unesco has allocated, or will 
allocate this year, 62 scholarships and 
study-grants by member states. 


To tram worthy young men and 
women for positions of leadership in 
world affairs, the United Nations is 
asking forty member nations to send 
outstanding students to Lake Success 
to work as members of the United 
Nations Secretariat staff, without 
pay, from July 12 to September 3. 
Each member nation, or private or- 
ganizations within the nation, will 
pay the transportation expenses of 
the student it sends to Lake Success. 
Rotary International will defray the 
living expenses of twenty students 
during their eight-weeks stay at Lake 
Success, and the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace will pay 
the living expenses of the remaining 
twenty. An extensive program of 
lectures and seminars on international 
problems has been mapped out for the 
students to supplement the work they 
will do as U. N. staff members. Basic 
qualifications for the interne program 
are a fluent knowledge of at least two 
languages, one of which must be 
English or French; demonstrated in- 
terest in, and a knowledge of, the field 
of international affairs; preferably a 
university degree, but at least a 
minimum of two years of university 
study; age between twenty and thirty. 





- Editorial‘Comments 








The American Council on Edu- 
cation 


E thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the American Council 
on Education, which was held 

in Chicago, May 7-8, provided impres- 
sive evidence of the Council’s alert- 
ness to current problems, and the 
far-flung and comprehensive character 
of its program. 

There is not space here even to 
mention the many projects in which 
the Council is now engaged; it must 
suffice to report some of the more 
important questions which were dis- 
cussed and acted on at the Chicago 
meeting. This meeting, besides hear- 
ing the annual report of the president 
and transacting the regular business, 
heard addresses on, and discussed, 
such topics as the relation between 
schools and colleges, financing pub- 
licly and privately controlled educa- 
tion, planning for higher education in 
periods of national stress, international 
relationships of young people, freedom 
of communication on the local, na- 
tional, and international levels, and 
the United States’ program of inter- 
national information and educational 
exchange. 

Likely the most pressing problems 
dealt with were, first, the treatment 
of students in any new selective- 
service law, and, second, the reactiva- 
tion of the National Roster of 
Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 
The old selective-service law was 
defective in that it failed adequately 
to protect and maintain the supply of 
scientifically and technically trained 


et 


men and women. Under this law 
there was a serious waste of man 
power: it frequently happened that 
men were put into combat units who 
could have rendered much greater 
national service in some other kind of 
work. But the only way in which 
such misuse of man power could be 
avoided was by deferment from induc- 
tion, the request for which had to 
originate with the individual con- 
cerned. Naturally, many of the best 
persons refused to make such a 
request. The Council by resolution 
recommended that any future law 
of selective service provide for the 
assignment of persons to continue 
specialized training by the selective- 
service authorities rather than for 
their deferment from military service. 
The advantages of such a provision 
are obvious. Following a presentation 
by the chairman, who as it happens 
was the director of the National 
Roster of Scientific and Specialized 
Personnel during the war, the Council 
went on record as favoring the 
reactivation of the Roster on a basis 
that would ensure a continuous in- 
ventory of the specialized man power 
of the country. 

The membership of the Council has 
shown a healthy growth; it now num- 
bers 1,004, an increase of 41 since the 
preceding meeting. Of the 1,004 
members, 66 are constituent members 
(national and regional educational 
associations), $7 are associate mem- 
bers (national organizations in fields 
related to education), and 84 are 
institutional members (universities, 
colleges, school systems, and so on). 
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The Council is a distinctively Amer- 
ican institution. In many countries 
of the Western world, education is 
rather closely controlled by public 
authorities. Governmental depart- 
ments promulgate standards, estab- 
lish curriculums, provide inspection, 
and so on. Educational progress 
depends very largely on their initia- 
tive. In this country, progress comes 
largely through the activity of volun- 
tary associations of educators and 
educational institutions; these pro- 
vide opportunity for the “cross- 
fertilization of ideas,” co-operative 
attack on problems, and the develop- 
ment of objectives and standards. The 
American Council is one of the finest 
examples of the genius of American 
education for self-government and 
co-operative action. It is unique not 
only in America but in the world. It 
has rendered invaluable service in the 
past; all the signs point to a con- 
tinuation of such service. 


R. H. E. 


An International Conference on 
Higher Education 


N International Conference on 
A Higher Education, the first 
world gathering of university 
representatives since 1937, is to take 
place at Utrecht, August 2-12, 1948. 
At the request of the secretary-general 
of Unesco, Francis J. Brown, staff asso- 
ciate of the American Council on Edu- 
tion, has been relieved of other duties 
for six months to organize the confer- 
ence; he is now in Europe working on 
this assignment. The purpose of the 
conference is to provide opportunity 
for university leaders throughout the 
world to discuss common problems, 
provide mutual assistance in their 
solution, and formulate plans for 
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continuing co-operation. Some three 
hundred university representatives, 
together with a limited number of rep- 
resentatives of international organiza- 
tions interested in the field of higher 
education, are expected to attend. 
Unesco will pay the expenses of a 
limited number of participants from 
its forty-one member states and will 
arrange accommodations for repre- 
sentatives from other nations. Names 
of American representatives are not 
available at this time. 

There will be three types of meet- 
ings: general sessions open to the 
public, which will be addressed by 
world leaders in higher education, 
regular sessions of participants and 
observers not open to the public, and 
sectional meetings dealing with spe- 
cific problems. The detailed program 
has not yet been announced. 

There can be no argument about 
the potential importance of this con- 
ference; it should make significant 
contributions to current thinking and 
practice in higher education. Since 
the JournaL does not appear in July, 
August, or September, we shall not be 
able to report further on conference 
plans before the meeting, but we 
hope to present a report and interpre- 
tation early in the fall. 

R. H. E. 


Help for Children 


HE American Overseas Aid- 

United Nations Appeal for 

Children, now under way, 
seeks to raise $60,000,000 to help feed 
the world’s hungry children. It is not 
necessary here to argue the worthiness 
of this cause; suffice it to say that it has 
the support of President Truman, Sec- 
retary Marshall, Trygve Lie, Herbert 
Hoover, and other world statesmen. 
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It deserves the support of every 
reader of this magazine. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to the local 
Crusade for Children or to AOA- 
UNAC national headquarters, 39 
Broadway, New York 6. 

R. H. E. 


A Letter to the Editor 
Doctorphobia at Alfred University 


The title “ Doctor” is much too promis- 
cuous in America. But persons in no way 
to blame for this circumstance, who are 
seeking academic competence as well as 
the bubble reputation, uniformly look 
upon it with shining eyes. 

It would seem, therefore, that a con- 
trolling part of the Alfred University 
faculty, in a strange sort of move pro- 
fessedly designed to uphold and promote 
“democracy” and “Americanism” (Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, December 5, 1945), 
must have been less than kind to certain 
of the more inarticulate members in sup- 
pressing the title in interfaculty address, 
while recommending its continued use in 
speaking to president and deans. 

“The matter is not important enough 
to discuss,” some Doctor of Philosophy 
may assert, while insisting loudly on 
plain “Mister” for himself, and thus 
revealing that he, along with at least 
some of the prominent professors at 
Alfred, does regard the matter as quite 
important. 

There are men and women, I know, 
like the late eminent W. C. Bagley, 
former editor of School and Society, who in 
perfect sincerity prefer to discard, as far 
as their own persons are concerned, all 
titular forms. The question of what is 
the better procedure in the case is obvi- 
ously a purely personal one; which is a 
strong reason, incidentally, why any 
faculty decree, in the one sense or the 
other, is out of order. 

Charles Haig, professor in the New 
York Medical College, has written me in 
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comment on the new law at Alfred: 

On the one hand, we have the unlovely 
spectacle, happily in the distant past, of the 
members of the legal profession attempting to 
monopolize the title of “Doctor,” and that 
of some medical men who are currently 
attempting the same thing; while on the other 
hand, there is this perverse masochism 
parading falsely under the banners cf Ameri- 
canism and democracy. 

I confess that I do not understand the un- 
derlying motivation of the Alfred faculty. 
They seem to declare, in effect, that they are 
above bragging about mere scholarly attain- 
ments, not to be compared with administrative 
capacity (which must be superior since it 
wields great power and is well paid). This 
from members of a profession whose very 
existence depends upon the maintenance of a 
high regard for educational values. 

The suggestion here of an inferiority 
complex affecting professors in the pres- 
ence of administrators cannot be laughed 
off. In some university quarters, they are 
already speaking of faculty members as 
“academic employees”; and this indi- 
cates that some administrators have not 
hesitated to assume the crown of superi- 
ority so freely handed them, and are 
losing no time in letting the world know 
about it. Perhaps then we are on our 
way, and partly via “doctorphobia,” to 
a state which, for want of a better name, 
we may call “professorphobia.”’ 

At any rate, the Alfred move in this 
case, like any general tendency to sup- 
press all visible marks of distinction 
among us, has rather a delicate savor of 
communism about it than of hale and 
hearty democracy and Americanism. The 
average professor’s life is obscure enough 
without any extra, pulled-in-by-the-hair 
additions to its colorlessness. Let him 
have and hold, say I, and enjoy publicly 
to the full, if he so desires, whatever 
badges of scholastic eminence he may 
have won by the sweat of his brow. 

The present letter to the editor is, so 
far as I know, the only comment in print 
upon the published sentiments of the 


[Continued on page }30] 
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Much Ado 


A Critica Stupy oF A Group oF 
CoLtLEGE Women’s RESPONSES TO 
Poetry, by Allys Dwyer Vergara. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946. x+159pp. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 923.) $2.35. 
Miss Vergara is disturbed by the fact 

that so few American adults seem 

to appreciate poetry. This dissertation 
describes her effort to do something 
about it. From college classes in speech 
and English she recruited some seventy- 
odd young women, whom she subjected 
to tests of intelligence, vocabulary, read- 
ing ability, hearing, personality, and 
vocational interests, and to a question- 
naire covering their individual back- 
grounds and interests. These young 
women, in three groups and under 
different controlled conditions, then read 

silently or had read aloud to them a 

group of poems and noted their under- 

standing of the respective sense and 
mood. The purpose of the experiment 
was to test scientifically the correlation 
between the reader and her ability to 
understand poetry; the functional values 
of such poetic elements as imagery, 
rhythm, tone color, and symbolism; and 
the relative merits of silent and oral 
reading as a stimulus to comprehension. 

Passing over the possibility that a 
taste for poetry may be like a taste for 


: Bach or garlic, as well as one reader’s 


skepticism of the test’s criteria, we find 
that the experiment produced the follow- 
ing discoveries. First, that one’s com- 
prehension of poetry varies according to 
one’s background, intelligence, breadth 
of culture and experience, personality and 
predilections, interest in the arts, and 
knowledge of poetic technique. Second, 
that some people respond more sensitively 
to one kind of poetic stimulus, and others 
to another. Third, that responses to 
poetry vary so infinitely, according to 


the individual reader, the specific poem, 
and the immediate circumstances, that 
each appears to be unique. Fourth, that 
some individuals do ol with silent 
reading and others with oral presentation, 
largely depending on what they are 
accustomed to, while for still others the 
method makes little difference. Fifth, 
that the less intelligent readers are more 
likely to be aware of sound effects if 
poems are read aloud. 

Perhaps Miss Vergara’s most valuable 
discovery is that her test is not very 
reliable and proves little. Experiment 
with supplementary tests produced little 
more. Her conclusion is that precise 
determination of response to poetry 
either is impossible or requires a new 
technique, preferably applied to men. 

Miss Vergara has labored the obvious 
with commendable diligence. But one 
deplores the conditions which have 
squandered her genuine intelligence upon 
a mare’s nest and transformed research 
into an attempt to substitute mechanical 
apparatus for common sense. The result 
might aptly be entitled “Much Ado 
about Nothing Much.” 

Harotp R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


Great Need for Improvement 


THe Humanities 1n Canapa, by Watson 
Kirkconnell and A.S.P.Woodhouse. 
Ottawa, Canada: Humanities Research 
Council of Canada, 1947. 288 pp. $2.00. 
This is a very interesting and illu- 

minating survey of the manner and 

degree in which formal provision for “the 

Humanities” is made in the curriculum of 

Canadian university teaching. On the 

basis of calendars and catalogues, inter- 

views, and answers to questionnaires, 
these two scholars have estimated 
carefully the place which “humane learn- 
ing,’ as contrasted with technical train- 
ing, there occupies. 

Fesking the best of the story they have 
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to tell, they acknowledge great need for 
improvement. “Almost everywhere,” says 
the Preface, “the investigators have 
found deep concern . . . over the present 
state of the Humanities.” Unfortunately, 
such concern seems limited to those with 
no power to improve things. A pathetic 
hopefulness in the authors of this book 
appears from their ingenious proposals of 
change in academic machinery. The fault 
lies, surely, far deeper. What has lowered 
the Humanities in the Canadian univer- 
sity, often to a level which would disgrace 
a British grammar school, is the pressure 
of an ignorant public opinion which these 
institutions are making frantic effort to 
conciliate. ““Democracy,” demanding that 
no one shall receive what Providence has 
not fitted everyone to share, thus shows 
sinister product in Canadian education. 
Hence the incessant contrivance of pre- 
texts for lowering standards in order to 
popularize—or, as the current coarse 
metaphor runs—to “‘sell the university to 
the public.” A favorite method is to 
shift courses which need strenuous work 
from the “imperative” to the “optional” 
list, with alternative new courses of 
despicable triviality in which it is almost 
impossible to fail. A recent Royal Com- 
mission touched the very spot in its 
Report. I quote from it one sentence: 


Some Colleges have gone from house to 

house, selling their Courses like brushes or 
patent medicines, and have offered free tui- 
tion to students, both good and mediocre, in 
order to increase attendance and reduce 
overhead. 
So the reference to salesmanship has 
ceased to be metaphor, but indicates 
actual trade in a falling market, where 
the price has dropped very low. The 
annual shame of cnc degrees has 
elicited the satiric suggestion that for the 
traditional honoris causa, or the more 
cautious iure dignitatis, there should be 
substituted the more truthful spe beneficiz. 
But what matter, a dean lately said to 
me, “since most of our degrees are now 
honorary’’? 

Public pressure on the schools has been 

rimarily to blame. Members of school 
rn (like university governors), caring 
not at all for a culture in which most of 
them never participated, but caring enor- 
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mously to be popular, have chosen teach- 
ers from those most nearly of their own 
disposition, and Government depart- 
ments have been content to swim with 
the same tide. Recently I heard a pro. 
fessor of physics ask in despair, “How 
can I teach dynamics to those who can 
not count up to twelve times?” A pro- 
fessor of classics told me he no longer 
needs to distinguish classes as “for 
beginners,” since that would be a correct 
description of his classes in general, and a 
professor of French was known to divide 
the new students of last fall into those 
who had and those who had not been 
taught French at school, with the mourn- 
ful comment that “the latter group are 
the more promising.” 

But although I feel that the sugges- 
tions for “tinkering with the curriculum,” 
sagacious as many of them are, fail to 
touch the essence of the problem of the 
Humanities, the book which Mr. Kirk- 
connell and Mr. Woodhouse have given 
us is very thought-provoking, and they 
deserve at least the compliment paid to a 
famous Roman for not having at any 
time despaired of the Republic. Student 
material in Canada is as good as ever it 
was, and perhaps the most reassuring 
present feature is the manifest disgust in 
the best students with the lowered level 
of liberal studies. There is a story of one 
of them having read Hegel’s celebrated 
sentence about the effect of being im- 
mersed in “a Dead Sea of moral plati- 
tudes,”’ so as to emerge invulnerable like 
Achilles, but with all the vital force 
washed out. “I think,” he said, “Hegel 
must have been reading the annual 
Report on Arts written by a ‘safe’ presi- 
dent or principal who had never been in 
a university until he was called to direct 
one.” The story is, no doubt, mythical, 
but it is den trovato. 

H. L. Stewart 
Dalhousie University 


A Collection of Essays 


MATHEMaTics As A CuLturRE CLUvE, dy 
Cassius Jackson Keyser. New York: 
Scripta Mathematica, Yeshiva Univer- 
sity, 1947. vii+278 pp. $3.75. 

This publication of the collected works 
of Cassius Jackson Keyser, Adrian Pro- 
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fessor Emeritus, Columbia University, 
has been undertaken by a group under the 
honorary chairmanship o Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, with Jekuthiel Ginsburg as 
editor. No indication is given of the num- 
ber of volumes in the collected works. 

The volume contains twelve essays, 
incompletely documented with regard to 
original place of publication. The reader 
may find accidentally by a reference in 
another essay (page 49) that the first 
essay, “The Meaning of Mathematics,” 
appeared in Scripta Mathematica, Sep- 
tember, 1932, and a similar piece of 
detective work (pages 64, I51, 208) 
reveals that the title essay, ““Mathemat- 
ics as a Culture Clue,” appeared in 
Volume I of the same journal. It is to be 
hoped that in the subsequent volumes 
this editorial lapse will be remedied. 

Of the ones essays, three are bio- 
graphical, dealing with Charles Sanders 
Peirce, William Benjamin Smith, and 
Vilfredo Pareto. Peirce (1839-1914) was 
“at once the profoundest and the most 
original of American Philosophic think- 
ers” (page 155) and the son of the 
distinguished mathematician Benjamin 
Peirce. Smith (1850-1934) was a pro- 
fessor of physics and mathematics, but 
with a wide range of interests which car- 
ried him into the history of the remote 
origins of Christianity. Pareto (1848- 
1923), mathematician, economist, soci- 
ologist, “did more than any other thinker 
had done to advance Sociology from the 
status of a pseudo-science to that of a 
genuine science, the science of society” 
(page 235). , 

One of the essays is a review of semi- 

pular scientific books by Reichenbach, 
ae. and Planck. It is more difficult to 
describe the nature of the remaining eight 
essays. They are concerned in the main 
with the philosophical and logical basis of 
mathematics. There runs through them 
an idea which the author is ever anxious 
to press home—an essential distinction 
between mathematics and science. Ac- 
cording to him there are two worlds: 
“the world of what is and the world of 
what is perhaps not but would be if 
something else were. The first we may 
call the world of the Actual; the second, 
the world of the logically Possible” (page 
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268). The difference between science and 
mathematics is as follows: 


Thus we are led to see and to say that 
Science, viewed as an enterprise, has for its 
characteristic aim the establishment of cate- 
gorical propositions in answer to questions 
about the Actual world; and that, in the 
sharpest contrast therewith, Mathematics, 
viewed as an enterprise, has for its character- 
istic aim to establish hypothetical propositions 
in answer to questions regarding the logically 
Possible (page 16). 


Brodetsky’s definition of mathematics 
as the science of number and space is re- 
jected with horror; to Mr. Keyser this 
is a shocking instance “of the centuries- 
old and still persisting confusion.” 

At this point one might requote a quo- 
tation from Peirce: “Approximation must 
be the fabric out of which our philosophy 
has to be built” (page 185). Who gave 
Mr. Keyser the authority to pronounce 
os as to whether Newton, Euler, 

agrange, and Gauss were or were not 
mathematicians? Or, to leave out the 
question of authority, what sensible man 
will accept a definition of mathematics 
that rejects as mathematicians the men 
who created so much of the mathematics 
we have today? Mathematics, through 
the ages, has been a vast human under- 
taking, far too vast to squeeze into a nar- 
row definition. Mathematics is what 
Brodetsky says, and more; it is what 
Keyser says, and more. It is, in fact, all 
that mathematicians have done and are 
doing in their professional capacity; there 
are adic of ita ti but no sharp dis- 
continuities in the history of mathematics. 

The volume is rich in quotations, and I 
would like to end this review by requoting 
a few of them. 

“One may not imagine that the last word 
has been said of a given theory so long as it 
cannot be made clear, by a brief explanation, 
to the man-in-the-street” (page 74). 

J. D. Gergonne 

“True science is distinctively the study of 
useless things. For the useful things will get 
studied without the aid of scientific men. To 
employ these rare minds on such work is like 
running a steam engine by burning diamonds” 
(page 184). 

C. S. Peirce 
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“Men trained in a profession come by 
degrees into the profession’s channel, and flow 
only in one direction, and always between the 
same banks. The master of a learned profes- 
sion at last becomes its slave” (page 201). 

David Swing 

“Half the secret of philosophy is to treat 

the familiar as unfamiliar” (page 260). 
Leibniz 

“A few years ago a colleague of mine, on 
being asked what part he thought reason plays 
in the behavior of men, answered in a flash: 
‘The office of Reason? Reason is only a fig 
leaf on the emotions’” (page 255). 

J. L. Synce 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The Philosophy of 
Negro Education 


A Stupy or STILLMAN INstITUTE, edited 
by Paul W. Terry and L. Tennent Lee. 
University, Mabisia: University of 
Alabama, 1946. xx+304 pp. (Uni- 
versity of Alabama Bulletin, No. 328). 
At the request of the Board of Trustees 

of Stillman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala- 
bama, the Bureau of Educational Research 
of the University of Alabama accepted 
the ps angry for making a survey in 
“an effort to design Prasmsnas: Todi plans 
for the further development of the 
junior college for Negroes.” Stillman 
was founded by the Southern Presby- 
terian Church and is supported and 
controlled by that religious body. 

The study is divided into four parts: 
three introductory chapters; ten chapters 
presenting various aspects of the work 
of the junior college; four chapters 
dealing with the theological department, 
hospital school of nursing, and farm; 
three chapters discussing problems of the 
institution as a whole. Twenty-five 
scholars, educators, and religious leaders 
have contributed either directly or in 
collaboration with others to the contents 
of the book. 

The study is thorough, and one might 
wonder why so many people have taken 
so much space for a survey of one small 
college. The answer becomes clear when 


the over-all purpose, one much greater 
than the immediate or future develop- 
ment of a single institution, is stated in 
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the Preface: 

While the primary and all-pervading pur. 
pose of the Study was to help Stillman . , , 
recourse was necessarily had to facts and 
principles that are believed to contribute to 
the sound advancement of the higher educa. 
tion of Negroes in general. The problem of 
Negro higher education is one that is urgent 
on account of the impact of many currently 
critical factors. Its consequences, moreover, 
affect the entire Southern Region. What has 
been learned about Stillman, therefore, may be 
of some use to students of the broad field of 
Negro higher education and to intelligent 
citizens in general who are anxious to promote 
the welfare of the Negroes of the South 
(page xi). 

The study, therefore, might have been 
called ““A Philosophy of Negro Education 
in the South.” People of all sections of 
this country should read it, because its 
scientific approach to the problem, the 
meng on which its conclusions are 

ased, the enlightened position which has 
been taken, and reluctance to attempt to 
suggest plans for more than ten years in 
the future furnish ample food for serious 
thinking. “This is true because the 
status of the Negro people of the South 
and the attitudes of the white people 
towards them are changing very rapidly” 
(page 40). 
Jesse P. Bocue 
American Association 
of Junior Colleges 


A Literary Extravaganza 


SmM1ITH UNBounND: A CONVERSATION PIECE, 
by Ernest Nevin Dilworth and Walter 
Leuba. New York: Macmillan Con- 
pany, 1947. I8I1 pp. $2.50. 

So many obliging critics are diagnosing 
American education these days, or at any 
rate attacking it and undertaking its 
reform, that the novelty of an assault 
from the side of poetry will scarcely be a 
surprise. Even a protracted indulgence 
in persiflage, requiring five or ten times 
as much paper and print as would be 
necessary to give the argument of these 
authors (at a time when _ publishers 
complain of shortages and costs), 1s 
doubtless in harmony with the times also. 
One of the authors is a teacher of English, 
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serving in the Army, and the other is a 
writer of verse and essays. Their book 
consists of correspondence between them 
on the subject, more or less, of secondary 
education. 

They hold that “man in general” has 
been deprived of “his heritage of poetry” 
and that his need is a restoration of this. 
Poetry is identified in terms as follow: 

Whenever somebody says exactly what he 
means to say, and you understand exactly 
what he has said, and it makes one damned bit 
of difference to you that it has been said—all 
three conditions must be met—you’ve come 
upon poetry, whatever the language, whatever 
the time, whatever the source (pages 46, 179). 

Provided it makes a difference, or 
rather a damned difference (this, I sup- 
pose, is an imprecative theory of poetry), 
“two plus two equals four” must be 
poetry, under this definition. Likewise, 
“this is nonsense.” It seems there have 
been only two or three “tolerable” poets, 
“reflecting the last rays of the poetic 
sun,” in vey years, and “hereafter all 
good poetry will be written in concentra- 
tion camps, hermitages, jails, flop houses; 
and it will be obscene” (page 18). 

If the poetic sun is setting, it is a little 
odd that any good poetry should be in 
prospect, whether from jails, flop houses, 
or what, but in any event the course 
which this indicates for education, or for 
an education which presumes that poetry 
is paramount, must lie amidst jails, etc., 
with obscenity as its motif. Such at any 
rate would be the logical consequence of 
the premise concerning poetry’s future. 
But it is not noticed, and, on the contrary, 
the Smiths, that is, everybody, are to be 
brought up on a curriculum of a quite 
different description. The aim is “a 
common knowledge”’ intended to provide 
“a common channel of communication 
for the rest of their lives” (page 97). 


Language, or rather “the sense of 


language,” is a prominent item in the 
proposed curriculum, but not grammar, 
except as it may be absorbed from read- 
ings. The history of the alphabet is 
considered more important. The other 
studies would include: a historical atlas, 
the Oxford English Dictionary, the Bible, 
the Odyssey, Confucius, Euclid, Rabelais, 
Shakespeare, Gulliver’s Travels, “the com- 
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lete works of Direr and Rembrandt, 

ach, the history of domestic architecture 
and decoration. Though communication 
is the main thing, it is not supposed that 
much foreign language will be needed. 
Rather, it is presumed that a_ book 
giving the history of the alphabet, 
“lavishly illustrated and interleaved,” 
will do. Some Latin, by way of the 
Bible and Erasmus, is allowed but without 
grammar. This may suggest arithmetic 
without addition, multiplication, or divi- 
sion; but that is a mistaken expectation, 
for arithmetic, like algebra, is wholly 
excluded unless picked up from reading 
Homer, Rabelais, and Shakespeare! One 
of the authors, happening to think of 
physiology, rejects it too, with a fiat 
that enough of it can be learned from 
Rabelais and Shakespeare. 

Since grammar is to be scorned, and 
since the chief aim is communication, it 
comes to mind just now that in New York 
the touching complaint is made that 
Americans soon will “lose the ability to 
convey abstract, conceptual thought,” 
because the schools are omitting grammar 
(New York Times, April 15, 1947, page 
27). Perhaps this event would cause the 
present authors no serious concern, since 
they appear to have little regard for such 
a thing as “abstract, conceptual thought.” 
One of them mounts the metaphysical 
platform and pronounces that “fact and 
reality” are “more or less synonymous 
with the concrete,” and further: 


The scientific use of the word “‘abstract,” 
as applied to numbers, etc., is not our con- 
cern. We are dealing with language and 
life, which can grow only from the concrete 
(pages 67, 70). 

. ultimate reality is . . . neither personal 
nor cheap, but social and profound, depending 
upon persons (page 144). 

But this ultimate reality, paradoxically 
depending upon persons yet not being 
personal, seems to have scant place for 
superior persons, since the author of these 
dicta states that he would rather see art 
abolished than reserved to them (page 85). 
He affirms that “the superior man, poet, 
politician, or philosopher, is inherently 
a scoundrel and has expended most of his 
remarkable energies for centuries in 
exploiting the mass of poor obedients 
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. ..” (page 50). The present is “‘a cess- 
pool,” the past “a bucket of ashes.” Art, 
which for three centuries has been the 
work of “fakers,”’ must be regarded “‘in 
terms of creating for men’s immediate 
and recognized needs, and not in terms 
of Shakespeare, Homer, Michael Angelo” 
(page 88)—though, as we noticed, Shakes- 
peare and Homer are to be prescribed in 
the curriculum. 

Continuing the extravaganza, we are 
struck by these propositions: Euclid is 
“basic to all thought,” is the best 
“source for relevant and unconfused 
practice” in the “art” of generalization, 
and is “the ultimate and only adequate 
moralist” (pages 101, 110,112). It can- 
not have occurred to the author of this 
caprice that much of the greatest thought 
went on before Euclid, that Euclid’s 
geometry is a body of deductive infer- 
ences, not of generalizations, or that 
geometry as such, or the logic on which it 
depends, is neither moral nor immoral 
(though it, like all reason, including 
grammar, is exceedingly illuminating). 
Further in this vein we read that ideas are 
“accidental images, struck off by the 
harmonious collision of words” (page 174). 
This ought to solve many pedagogical 
and other problems, for it tells us that by 
bringing about “harmonious collisions” 
of words we may expect, at any rate some 
of the time, to produce ideas. If the 
author had told us how to ensure har- 
moniousness in the collisions, he would 
have satisfied a deep curiosity. We have 
the collisions surely, but just as we never 
hear of a harmonious collection of 
vehicles, so we don’t of words. Philo- 
sophically, it would be even more inter- 
esting to see how ideas are derivative 
from words, for this would be like deriving 
eometry from chatter; and in symbolic 
te. where are found many ideas of great 
acuteness and power, there are no words. 
Some additional prolepses, cited from 
these pages without comment: Poetry is 
“the sustaining giant” of the mind, 
“making the physical life possible”; the 
principal “source” of order is music; of 
integrity and permanence, architecture; 
of contemplation, the graphic arts; of 
“intelligence, philosophy, and _ ideas,” 
poetry; of “reason and logic,” criticism 


(pages 170, 171, 175). 
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But Smith, where is he in all of this? 
Especially, wherein is his freedom? The 
answer is that Smith appears only now 
and then, briefly interrupting the authors’ 
divagations on “poetry.”” No doubt, the 
supposition is that if the two corre. 
spondents can come to agreement on 
poetry, the problems of education will be 
solved. In particular, we have these 
answers to the question about Smith’s 
freedom: 


All the infant Smith needs to make a man 
of him, aside from adequate physical care, is a 
knowledge of other men in terms common to 
them all (page 94). 

Only where there is the instinctive, tradi- 
tional, deep-rooted order which music alone 
can effectively teach to collective human 
beings, can the individual be free... 


(page 163). 


Readers of this book will perhaps 
wonder at its license, caprice, indifference 
to reason and science, and, not least, its 
synthetic rancor, but behind this tinsel 
curtain is a more noteworthy defect. 
Suppose that the purpose of education is 
to make men free, den the concept of 
freedom will chiefly determine the char- 
acter of education. If, as in the present 
case, this concept is little more than to 

et men adapted to one another and 
fancifully disciplined with music, or even 
with poetry in the loose sense given that 
term here, then it is no great problem to 
find the means to such an end: the Maori, 
for example, accomplished it with seeming 
ease. The trouble is that such an end is 
only the kindergarten of freedom. Even 
if the authors had found the best means 
to it, their book would still disappoint 
because of this meagerness and the ~—_ 
contrast with what is possible throug 
education and also what it is reasonable 
to expect of writers who presume to 
legislate our destiny. 

The scandalous failures of education, 
surpassing anything noted in this book, 
well justify the displeasure exhibited by 
the authors, but they do not justify 
corresponding lapses on the part of 
critics of education. While ranting about 
decadence on all sides the authors show 
it best in their own abandon, making an 
extreme case of that disease in which the 
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patient is so far consumed that he mis- 
takes his own sickness for the whole 
world’s. The germ has spread to the 
publisher also, who advertises that the 
‘startling wit and vivacity of style... 
should make history” and, too, that the 
whole is ‘‘a salutary shot in the arm” for 
education. But though education is 
degraded, not all of it can be startled by 
showy arrogance or led to mistake 
bombast for style or for what the pub- 
lisher, before he caught the disease, must 
have known as a hypodermic injection, 
doubtfully indicated and of a quantity 
fit to mapety the patient rather than 


stimulate him. 
Peter A. CARMICHAEL 
Louisiana State University 


Truman Report 
W. H. COWLEY 
[Continued from page 283] 

here are manifold and jumbled, but 
perhaps we can find solutions for 
some of them by predicating further 
study upon three premises: first, that 
financial aid probably cannot be 
given to private sectarian institu- 
tions; second, that therefore Federal 
aid for private secular institutions 
should be considered independently 
of aid for the church-related colleges 
and universities; and third, that a 
canvass should be made of the prin- 
ciples behind governmental aid to 
business and industry to discover 
whether or not they may be applied 
to the question of assisting private- 
secular education. 


HAVE not mentioned the three 

topics which make up the bulk of 
the Report in wordage and which relate 
more directly than the four discussed 
to the internal administration of col- 
leges and universities: educational 
philosophy, institutional structuring, 
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and staffing. These questions have 
always interested me more than those 
I have discussed here. I hope to find 
time to complete the appraisal in a 
second article. The Commission’s ex- 
alted vision of equality of educational 
opportunity demands the protracted, 
diligent, and grateful attention of 
every student of higher education. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Churches and the Negro 
FRANK S. LOESCHER 
[Continued from page 300] 
camps, with results as disastrous to the 
spirit of American institutions as to the 

genuine progress of both races. 
The bugaboo of intermarriage will 
have to be faced since, as Young says, 


Racial intermarriage is a threat which 
drives white Americans wild. If two 
races go to school together, it is violently 
stated, miscegenation, legal or illicit, 
must increase. There are plenty of con- 
tacts outside of the school between the 
sexes of different races to allow more than 
sufficient opportunity for a maximum of 
race crossing. There are powerful social 
forces at work in every state of the Union 
which will continue to restrict marital 
eligibility in accordance with group con- 
ventions, and this means that interracial 
marriages will remain in a forbidden cate- 
gory whether or not the children are seg- 
regated in school. Not every classmate is 
a potential husband or wife for the Amer- 
ican girl or boy even in white schools. 
There is no noticeably greater amount of 
sexual relationship of any sort between 
colored and white people in those northern 
communities where all children attend the 
same school than where they are divided 
by race; and it may even be that there is 
less than in the South where, in spite of 
education segregation, ante bellum tradi- 
tions and the presence of an underprivi- 


16Young, Donald. American Minority Peoples. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1932. p. 497. 
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leged caste encourage miscegenation, 
contrary to legal and other policies."® 
H. Paul Douglass and Edmund 
Brunner, in their discussion of Church 
colleges, observe that 
the original primary purpose of all these 
institutions was to inculcate religion and 
train religious leaders; and all still 
officially endeavor to produce an educa- 
tional climate favorable to religion.” 
One might ask whether any college 
can have an “educational climate 
favorable to religion” unless every 
group in American society is in its 
student body, urban and rural, rich 
and poor, Jew and Gentile, Negro and 
white. When we remember that more 
than 95 per cent of Negro Americans 
are Protestants, Protestant colleges 
and universities have an_ especial 
responsibility to renounce segregation 
and to further actively the integration 
of the Negro into American society. 
[Vol. XIX, No. 6] 


Attitude Test and Methods 
[Continued from page 316] 
alignment of Instructor A with the 
“liberal” opinion of the constructors 
of the test is indicated by an impor- 
tant detail—the result in the category 
“Government versus Private Enter- 
prise.” This subject most separated 
the views of Instructor A from In- 
structor B, but was not scheduled for 
study in the semester course. Never- 
theless, there appeared the greatest 
divergence in influence upon the stu- 
dents. Group I proceeded on the 
average .$ points toward liberalism 
(6.1 to 6.6); Group II, .2 points 
toward conservatism (5.6 to 5.4); and 
the difference between the two groups 

16Young, op. cit., p. 472. 


''The Protestant Church as a Social Institution. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1935. p. 166. 
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after the course had mathematica] 
significance. 

The results in the third subject, 
which is not included in the semester 
course, ‘Understanding Post-War 
Domestic Economy,” did not diverge, 
In both groups there was an .8 rise in 
average score. 

The general conclusion must be 
that the Inventory of Beliefs about 
Post-War Reconstruction and its cate. 
gories do not present an instrument 
narrowly enough calibrated and accu- 
rate enough to measure any differ. 
ences in students’ attitudes resulting 
from different methods of teaching. 
One may be convinced that these 
differences do exist and that they 
appear in attitudes toward public 
policy as tested by this inventory, 
but the small sample with the com. 
parison here presented does not prove 
or reveal them. What is shown is 
that even when high standards of 
academic objectivity are followed in 
both the class and the attitudes which 
are being tested, the student’s opin- 
ions tend to take on the color of the 
instructor’s opinions. 


A Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page }22| 

Alfred faculty on the “Doctor” title 
question, and perhaps those sentiments, 
activated, have aroused no public excite- 
ment at all. But surely, if such efforts 
are capable of improving our democracy 
and our Americanism, they should have 
some advertisement, even if it has to 
be initiated by adverse criticism. And 
if they are not so capable, then they 
should be exposed (as worse than futile 
gestures), both at Alfred, and at all other 
institutions that may be inspired to 
follow Alfred’s lead. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Concord College 








